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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1941 





A PREVIEW OF 1942 


Northwestern Mutual underwriters in New York City and the East will be 
treated to a preview of 1942 when they gather for their 27th Annual 
Eastern Regional Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, January 2nd and 3rd. Analyses of the 1942 market—methods 
and ideas of capitalizing 1942 opportunities—will be presented 


and analyzed by Field and Home Office representatives. 





The Program and Arrangements Committee for the meeting 


is composed of P. T. Allen, Buffalo, Chairman; D. B. 
Fluegelman, New York City; W. A. Steadman, Newark; 
R. R. Brown, Winston-Salem, N. C.; H F. Files, 
| Syracuse; W.E. Rowley and J. V. Talbot, Newark. 
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1941. $3.00 per year (Canada $4.00), 15 cents per copy. Entered as second class matter, June 9, 1900, at’ the 
post office at Chicago, Ill., under Act of March 8, 1879. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S 
Business Stabilization Plan 





Are you taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that exists today in key-man, 
partnership, and corporation insurance? 
Many business insurance specialists and 
competent “general practitioners” are 
finding this field increasingly rewarding. 

To assist in selling business needs, New 
England Mutual has developed a com- 
plete, up-to-the-minute sales program — 
“Tue Business STABILIZATION Pian.” 
Sales helps include interview and analysis 
material in chart form which interprets 
modern business needs simply, clearly, 


and persuasively. Effective direct mail 
pieces help uncover specific prospects for 
key-man and purchase agreement pro- 
tection. 

Further support is given by a new series 
of two-third page advertisements in Busi- 
ness Week magazine. Illustrated above 
are two messages which have already 
appeared. 

This program has been enthusiastically 
welcomed by New England Mutual “Ad- 
vanced Underwriters,” who are finding it 
of real help in business insurance work. 





New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GeorGE WILLARD SMITH, President 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA x 
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For the CAREER Agent — 
THE BUSINESS THAT - 


is the Business that Pays 























The New Bork Times 


‘LAPSES’ AT A LOW IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Surrenders Also Fewer and a Record Is Foreseen 


—1941 Rate May Be Only 3.8% 

















Lapses and surrenders of ordinary life insurance policies 
are setting a new low record and the 1941 lapse rate may 
drop below 3.8 per cent of the insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year, according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This would be a reduction of two-thirds in the 
lapse rate from the recent depression high, it finds. 

There was $117,500,000,000 insurance in force at the start 
of the year, of which $81,000,000,000 was ordinary life in- 
surance and the rest group and industrial insurance. New 
insurance sales this year have been in excess of the rate of 

sales in 1940 and totaled $3,780,738,000 for all classes of 
life insurance in the first six months’ of 1941. 


Improvement Is Shown 


“During 1940, ordinary life insurance lapses and sur- 
renders reached the lowest rate in the history of the busi- 
ness except for the two war boom years of -1918 and 1919,” 
the institute reported. “In the first nine months of 1941, 
the improvement has continued at a pace which, if con- 
tinued, will write into the records for this year a record 
low for all time. * * * 

“The trend of life insurance lapses definitely reflects the 
state of busines and family finances.” 














The Equitable betters this excellent record as follows: 


Lapses and surrenders for the first 9 months of 1941 are 13% less than for the corresponding period 
of last year. 







This experience, maintained for the remainder of the year, would bring the Equitable’s lapses and 
surrenders for 1941 to less than 2.6% of the amount of Ordinary insurance in force at the beginning of the year. 


For the CAREER AGENT, the business that stays is the business that pays. 
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Atlantic Life Is 
Bought by Reserve 
Loan Life Owners 


The 90 percent stock interest of Bene- 
ficial Loan Society of Delaware in At- 
lantic Life of Richmond, Va., has been 
purchased by C. W. Murchison and T. 
L. Wynne who operate as a partnership 
in Dallas. Murchison and Wynne are 
both directors of Reserve Loan Life of 
Texas and are the principal factors in 
that company. They also have impor- 
tant interests in various branches of the 
oil business. 

J. Wynne, of Wills Point, Tex., 
who is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Reserve Loan Life, is sched- 
uled to be elected president of Atlantic 
Life Dec. 17, but no other changes in 
the personnel or operating policies of 
Atlantic Life are contemplated. 

Atlantic Life has been operated for 
the past several years under the same 
general management as Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J. R. R. Louns- 
bury has been president of both com- 
panies. 

As of Dec. 31, 1940, Atlantic Life had 
assets $32,670,988, capital was $500,000, 
net surplus $329,575, income was $5,897, 
942, disbursements $4,477,306, new busi- 
ness written $10,603,052, and insurance 
in force $136,361,591. 

. Atlantic Life announces that policies 
issued on applications not now in the 
home office will contain war clause. 
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Momentous Insurance Week in N. 


life Presidents 
Program Proves 
Highly Significant 


Nearly Every Talk 
Deals with Insurance and 
Defense | 


NEW YORK—Convening on _ the 
heels of America’s declaration of war 
against Japan, the Life Presidents As- 
sociation never had a more appropriate 
or significant program for an annual 
meeting than the one taking place here 
this week. Built around the theme, 
“Life Insurance in Defense of Democ- 
racy,” the program could not have been 
planned more fittingly if it had been 
known months ago that the convention 
would open less than 72 hours after the 
nation’s entry into war. 

Nearly every talk dealt with the rela- 
tion of life insurance to defense. The 
keynote talk by President O. J. Arnold 
of Northwestern National Life was one 
of the finest chairman’s addresses that 
has ever been heard at one of these 
meetings. John A. Witherspoon, gen- 
eral agent of John Hancock Mutual at 
Nashville, in bringing greetings from 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, of which he is president, dis- 
cussed that organization’s plans for mar- 
keting defense bonds and _ stamps 
through life insurance agents. 


Heightened Significance 


These and other speeches took on tre- 
mendously heightened significance be- 
cause instead of a mere threat of war 
battle had actually been joined with the 
enemy. The aggregate effect of the 
program was to drive home the fact 
both for the life insurance business and 
the general public that, as President 
A. N. Mitchell of Canada Life pointed 
out in his address, life insurance is in- 
deed a war industry. 

In bringing greetings from the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, of which he is 
president, A. J. McAndless, president of 
Lincoln National Life, emphasized the 
relation of the life insurance business 
to the national economy during times of 
war and emergency but pointed out that 
this should also be remembered in times 
of peace. Far- -seeing management should 
be alert as to how it may best promote, 
through investment operations, the 
economic welfare of the nation, “be- 
Cause we are a vast reservoir of capital.” 

Mr. McAndless alluded to the co- 
Operation between the Life. Presidents 

Ssociation and the American Life Con- 
vention, citing the work of the joint 
committee of the two organizations on 
honforfeiture values as exemplifying the 
“generous attitude of consideration on 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 





War and Its Immediate 
Effect Upon Insurance 


The reactions of the insurance frater- 
nity in this country to the dreadful 
headlines are, of course, indistinguish- 
able from those of all citizens. But, 
after having experienced the same emo- 
tions as his neighbor, the insurance man 
has running through his mind consid- 
erations special to his trade. 

A few war time insurance situations 
became immediately accented Monday. 
In life insurance, the war clause prob- 
lem which has been deliberated in clois- 
tered fashion for well over a year, sud- 
denly became one viciously calling for 
an answer this minute. Those life com- 
panies that had not previously applied 
such a clause hurriedly made their de- 
cision and sent telegraphic advices to 
their agencies. An impediment to uni- 
form and effective war clause procedure 
had been the attitude of Commissioner 
Fischer of Iowa, who had forbidden at- 
tachment of the clause to policies of 
any person that is not actually in the 
armed services or an enemy alien. Mr. 
Fischer, however, upon the outbreak of 
war, removed the impediment that he 
had created and the companies were free 
to act on a completely national basis. 

There seems to have been an impulse 
to insure this week on the part of those 
to whom the mortal threat was driven 
close home by the appalling events of 
Sunday. Some life offices reported that 
they were doing quite a brisk business 
earlier this week with men ages 28 to 
35, who now feel that their day to serve 
may be nearer. 


Ocean Marine Hectic 


The most hectic manifestations of 
war were to be found in the ocean ma- 
rine offices. What the cargo and hull 
losses were in the Pacific “blitz” Sunday 
no one knows today, but that the losses 
under marine war risk covers will prove 
out at very many millions no one doubts. 
The immediate response was, of course, 
predictable. The marine underwriters 
agreed upon rates that represented 
staggering increases from the pre-war 
scale. For instance certain rates that 
had been but 5 cents are now $4. 

Local agents and fire company offices 
reported that they were pretty well 
swamped with calls pertaining to war 
risk and sabotage insurance on land. 
The agents say that a lot of the assured 
just seemed to want to talk about it, 
without having any real intention to buy. 
One thing may be stated categorically 
and that is that there is no market for 
the war risk and bombardment policy in 
this country, not even at London 
Lloyds’. The Explosion Conference has 
been quoting rates for such insurance 
and here and there a policy has been 
written, but right along, most insurers 
took the position that they would not 
accept such a line, because if war should 
come, the insurance company imme- 
diately would cancel and if there should 
not be war there would be no purpose 
to the insurance. Assured were inter- 


ested in protection against sabotage 
losses. The fire insurance companies do 
not use the word sabotage in any of 
their contracts as a hazard insured 
against, but, of course, the protection is 
available in various ways and agents 
and companies were called upon to eluci- 
date. There was considerable confusion 
because the Explosion Conference had 
just come out, prior to the Sunday 
“blitz,” with an entirely new setup of 
rates, and rules. The question was 
whether there would immediately be 
other revisions in view of the new con- 
ditions. 


Hazard of Sabotage 


The hazard of sabotage began to fill 
the consciousness of insurance people. 
It is stated on the best authority that 
until now there has not been a single 
loss attributable to sabotage in this coun- 
try but it is inconceivable that the axis 
has forgotten this means of destruction 
and the imperative need for the utmost 
vigilance is understood by insurance 
men. 

The insurance companies have it in 
their power to make great contributions 
to the national objective. The outlines 
of the service they can render are pretty 
well defined in the cooperative inspec- 
tion and safety organizations that have 
been created, but this contribution to 
the maintenance of production can and 
will be enormously stepped up. 

Had the securities markets taken a 
nose dive at this time that might have 
caused considerable consternation in the 
ranks of insurance companies because of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Memphis Awarded 
N. A. L. U. Mid-Year 


NEW YORK—Memphis won the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the 
trustees’ meeting here. The meeting 
will be at the Hotel Peabody, March 
27-28. 

Manager W. T. Buckner of New York 
Life in Memphis, president of the Ten- 
nessee Life Underwriters Association 
presented the invitation. 

Commissioner Williams of Mississippi 
presented an invitation to meet at Biloxi, 
while I. N. Parrish, Florida hotel man, 
presented that of Florida to hold the 
meeting at Palm Beach. 

The trustees adopted a_ resolution 
pledging all-out support of the war and 
the sale of defense bonds and stamps, 
and another expressing the association’s 
appreciation of the work of Julian S. 
Myrick, former manager of Mutual Life 
in New York City, who has left the 
field to go to the home office as second 
vice-president. He is a past president 
of N. L. U. and until recently a 
trustee, 








War Pall Hangs 


Over the Meeting 


of Commissioners 


Stirring Scenes at the 
First Session of 
State Officials 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


NEW YORK—The midyear meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners starting Monday morn- 
ing had the thick pall of war hanging 
over it when it started its proceedings. 
At the morning session it was evident 
that all present were imbued with the 
tragedy of the hour and its possible 
frightful developments. Commissioner 
Hobbs of Kansas stated that at the con- 
vening of the session all should arise 
and sing “God Bless America.” Com- 
missioner Bowles of Virginia was rec- 
ognized and stated that the officials were 
in hearty accord with the President in 
declaring war and promised the coopera- 
tion of the commissioners 100 percent. 
He offered a set of resolutions to that 
effect to be wired to the President and 
Congress pledging support in any de- 
fense measure that seemed necessary. 
Commissioner Sam King of South Caro- 
lina seconded the motion, saying that he 
did so coming from a “rebel” state. The 
resolutions were telegraphed to Wash- 
ington so that the President would re- 
ceive them before going to the capitol 
to deliver his message. 

President Hobbs introduced three 
new commissioners: Lockhart, Texas; 
Carlson, Utah, and Scheufler, Missouri, 
all of whom spoke briefly. Superintend- 
ents La France of Quebec, McNairn of 
Ontario and MacLatchy of New Bruns- 
wick were presented, the last named 
being president of the Canadian superin- 
tendeats association. He said that so 
far as Canada and the United States are 
concerned they lie on almost identical 
lines with respect to insurance. The two 
countries, he said, are now closely joined 
in the defense of freedom. 


Forty-five States Represented 


On rollcall it was found that 45 states 
and three Canadian provinces were rep- 
resented. President Hobbs in a few 
opening remarks said that the associa- 
tion faced the most critical period of any 
time in its history due to the catastrophic 
changes caused by war. A motion of- 
fered by Williams of Mississippi was 
adopted to the effect that owing to the 
rapid changes due to the present emer- 
gency the executive committee be au- 
thorized to exercise all rights and privi- 
leges of the entire convention if occasion 
required it. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Life Company | Assets 
Total Now Over 
32 Billion Mark 


Brigham Reports on 
Investments—Big Gain 
in Corporate Securities 


NEW YORK—Admitted assets of all 
U. S. legal reserve life companies totaled 
$32,550,000,000 at the end of 1941, E. S. 
Brigham, president National Life of 
Vermont, estimated at the annual con- 
vention here of Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation. To dispel apprehensions that 
this huge sum represents a concentra- 
tion of economic power detrimental to 
the welfare of the country, Mr. Brig- 
ham said that it amounts to only 10 


percent of the total national wealth and 
represents the holdings of 66,000,000 
policyholders. “Where is the concen- 
tration of economic power when these 
assets are of such a nature that their 
managers have practically no authority 
in the direction of the affairs of their 
borrowers?” Mr. Brigham asked. 

In analyzing the distribution of $29,- 
850,000,000 assets of the 49 member 
companies of the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Brigham said that approxi- 
mately one-third of the total is held in 
corporate securities, chiefly bonds se- 
cured by first liens on properties of rail- 
roads, public utilities and certain indus- 
trial enterprises. The relatively small 
amount of stocks included is composed 
for the most part of. guaranteed pre- 
ferred stock issues. 


Distribution of Assets 


_ More than one-fourth of the total is 
in government bonds principally domes- 
tic obligations of federal, state and local 
governments. Nearly one-fifth is in first 
mortgage real loans within a conserva- 
tive percentage of the property value, 
principally on non-farm real estate. Less 
than one-tenth represents loans to 
policyholders within surrender value of 
their policies. About one-sixteenth rep- 
resents home and branch office property 
and real estate acquired in satisfaction 
of debts, About one-sixteenth represents 
miscellaneous assets, including cash. 

The bulk of life company holdings are 
confined almost entirely to first mort- 
gages on real estate and high-grade gov- 
ernment and corporate bonds. From the 
standpoint of security of principal, suit- 
ability to long term investing and sta- 
bility of yield, these securities are the 
logical choice for life insurance pur- 
poses, 

At all times a spread among and 
diversity within the various classifica- 
tions of investments are maintained as 
an added safeguard against investment 
hazard. The influence of economic fac- 
tors tends to change the proportionality, 
from time to time. At present the dis- 
tribution of assets in some respects is 
strikingly different from that of 10 
years ago. At that time only 8 percent 
of admitted assets was invested in gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds, less 
than one-third the present ratio. 

Ten years ago mortgage loans repre- 
sented 38 percent of admitted assets, 
twice the present ratio. Corporate se- 
curities were closer to their present per- 
centage, representing 29 percent then as 
against 33 percent now. 


Government Bonds Analyzed 


Government, state and municipal 
bonds investments now approximate 
$8,199,000,000 or 27.5 percent of the total 
admitted assets. About two-thirds of 


this amount or $5,815,000,000 represents 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





Gives Practical 


Advice 


on Handling Reinstatements 


NEW YORK—The paper given by 
William H. Abell at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel here on policy reinstatement 
where death occurs during the pendency 
of the reinstatement application contains 
some specific recommendations of prac- 
tical value to the underwriting depart- 
ments. Mr. Abell is associate general 
counsel of Commonwealth Life. He 
sets forth his conclusions in succinct 
style. 

The reinstatement provision, in addi- 
tion to limiting right to reinstatement 
by providing that it must be exercised 
within a specified period and before sur- 
render of the policy, should also pro- 
vide that the right must be exercised 
before the expiration of any extended 
term insurance granted by the policy. 

All applications for reinstatement 
should, if practicable, contain questions 
eliciting substantially the same type of 
information and covering the same mat- 
ters as those in the original application 
for the policy, and a reservation by the 
company of the right to request further 
evidence of insurability. 


Expediting the Routine 


The routine for considering an appli- 
cation for reinstatement should be ar- 
ranged so that applications under poli- 
cies which have no extended value or 
which contain a double indemnity pro- 
vision will, on being received at the 
home office, be given preference over 
other applications. Whenever an in- 
vestigation of an application for rein- 
statement reveals adverse facts affecting 
the applicant’s insurability, and con- 
cerning which no inquiry has been made 
in the application, the insurer, where 
feasible, should immediately request the 
applicant to furnish further evidence 
with reference to these matters. 

Requests for medical examinations 
and for other evidence in connection 
with applications for reinstatement 
should be sent directly by mail to the 
applicant and a copy of such request 
should be sent to the agent with in- 
structions to follow up the company’s 
original letter to the applicant. 

Notice of declinations should be sent 
directly to the applicant by mail and a 
copy sent to the agent with instructions 
to return promptly the money tendered 
in payment of the back premiums and 
interest. 

Companies should consider the ad- 
visability of granting coverage in “con- 
tract” states to applicants for reinstate- 
ment, who, though in an_ insurable 
condition at the time their application 
is executed, die before the company has 
acted upon their request. By “contract” 
states he means those in which the 
courts treat reinstatement as a _ sub- 
sidiary contract, bilateral in form, en- 
tered into between the insured and the 
company, so that the application for 
reinstatement is an offer by the insured 
to be accepted by the company. 

That theory differs from the one in 
other states which treat the require- 
ments for reinstatement simply as con- 
ditions of the company’s original prom- 
ise. In the so-called “condition” states, 
courts say that where an assured dies 
during the pendency of his reinstate- 
ment application, the only question is 
whether he had complied with the re- 
instatement requirements at the time of 
executing his application. If so, the 
reinstatement relates back to the date 
of such compliance, notwithstanding any 
subsequent change in health and the 
company is liable. 


Extended Term Insurance 


Where the applicant applies for re- 
instatement at the time that his policy 
is running under extended term insur- 
ance, the effective date of reinstatement 
or the time consumed in passing on the 
application is of no consequence be- 
cause the applicant will be insured under 





the non-forfeiture provisions in the 
event of his death. However, where the 
policy is without value or where it con- 
tains a double indemnity provision, a 
proper determination of the rights and 
duties of the parties is important. 

Mr. Abell discussed what may be con- 
sidered by the company in determining 
insurability. The trend of recent de- 
cisions, he said, is to recognize that the 
term insurability has a broader meaning 
than mere good health and that factors 
other than those involving health ma 
be properly considered. 

So far as the insured is concerned, 
he is under an obligation to furnish evi- 
dence of insurability, but the company 
must first indicate to him the matters 
upon which it wishes evidence. 


Status in Some States 


In states adopting the contract theory 
of reinstatement, the application is only 
an offer to reinstate and is of no effect, 
not having been accepted by the com- 
pany during the lifetime of the assured, 
should the insured die in the meantime. 
Under this theory the insured’s death 
revokes his offer to reinstatement. 
Where the applicant’s health becomes 
impaired subsequent to the furnishing of 
evidence of insurability, but prior to the 
action on his application, it is not clear 
whether he is under any duty to report 
this change to the company or whether 
the company may rely upon such a 
change as a ground for declination should 
it be discovered. Under the contract 
theory the applicant does not become 
insured until the acceptance of his offer 
or the expiration of reasonable time, 
whichever is sooner. This result seems 
somewhat inequitable, he said, when 
contrasted with the treatment accorded 
new policyholders who are given cover- 
age from the date of their application, 
provided the first premium is paid at 
that time and they are then insurable. 


Permitted Time for Inquiry 


Under both the “condition” and “con- 
tract” theories the company is entitled 
to a reasonable time in which to investi- 
gate and consider the evidence of in- 
surability offered, but in “condition” 
cases where the evidence submitted is 
satisfactory, there will be no question of 
reasonable time involved, since the ap- 
plicant will be insured from the tinte of 
compliance with the reinstatement re- 
quirements. Under the contract theory 
the question of reasonable time becomes 
important. The courts and juries are 
inclined to restrict as far as possible the 
length of this period. Hence the com- 
pany must see that no delay whatever 
occurs. In this connection he cited the 
case of Apostle vs. Acacia Mutual (208 
N. C. 95, 179 S. A. 444, 1935). The 
insured executed an application for re- 
instatement July 24. The agent delayed 
for three days in forwarding it to the 
company and it was not received at the 
home office until July 31. While the 
application was still under consideration 
on Aug. 2, the insurer was informed that 
the assured had died, Aug. 1, due to in- 
juries received in an auto accident July 
29. The court held that the delay on 
the part of the agent presented a jury 
question and the beneficiary won. 


Questions of Delayed Report 


If the insured is obligated under the 
“contract” theory to report subsequent 
changes in health, then the question of 
unreasonableness of delay would not be 
as important in such cases since the 
insurer could then defend on the ground 
of the insured’s failure to advise of the 
change in his condition. 

Courts, he said, should give a more 
realistic consideration to the question of 
reasonable time where the evidence of 
insurability is not satisfactory. The 
question of what constitutes an unrea- 
sonable delay generally falls within the 
province of the jury. In many of these 





A.L.C. and President 


Submit Report on 
Guertin Proposals 


Agree in Main But 
Oppose Surrender Divi- 
dend Recommendation 


NEW YORK—Submitting a joint re- 
port outlining their position on the 
Guertin committee’s nonforfeiture pro- 
posals, a joint committee representing 
the Life Presidents Association and the 
American Life Convention expressed en- 
tire agreement with the fundamentals 
of the Guertin proposals but opposed 
the surrender dividend feature of the 
Guertin report and suggested several 
simplifications in the proposed legisla- 
tion. The companies’ committee in- 
cluded in its recommendations an al- 
ternative standard nonforfeiture law and 
an alternative standard valuation law 
which it believed would be more accepta- 
ble to legislatures and cause less con- 
fusion when the courts construe the new 
law’s provisions. Both the Guertin 
committee’s proposals and the com- 
panies’ would slightly raise nonforfeiture 
benefits and companies’ reserve liabili- 
ties, 

The joint committee presented its rec- 
ommendations at a hearing held by the 
special subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers headed by Deputy Commissioner 
Gough of New Jersey, who presided. 
T. A. Phillips, president Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, chairman of the A.L.C. com- 
mittee on nonforfeiture values, submit- 
ted the joint report and outlined its 
principal points. He strongly empha- 
sized the tremendous value of the work 
done by the Guertin committee, point- 
ing out the complete harmony between 
that committee and the companies on 
fundamental principles, though it might 
appear to persons not technically minded 
that certain differences were wider than 
they actually are. 


R. D. Murphy Speaks 


R. D. Murphy, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of Equitable Society, chairman of 
the Life Presidents Association com- 
mittee, spoke briefly, also emphasizing 
the importance of the Guertin commit- 
tee’s work and the agreement between 
it and the companies on fundamentals. 

While Superintendent Pink, Actuary 
C. C. Dubuar, and several others from 
the New York department were on 
hand, there was no Official statement of 
the department’s position on the report 
of the Guertin committee or the joint 
statement of the two company groups. 
In the past the department has opposed 
the divorcing of the policy reserve basis 
from that used for nonforfeiture com- 
putations but in recent months it has 
been understood that the departments 
actuaries and the Guertin committee 
have been able to meet on common 
ground. 

However, L. M. Gardner, counsel of 
the New York department, though in- 
dicating he was speaking unofficially, 
vehemently attacked the proposed leg- 
islation, contending that no surrender 
charge should be permitted after the end 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 








cases the delay involved was caused by 
the failure of the agent promptly to 
handle the various matters involved. 
Some companies have inserted in the 
application an agreement stipulating 
what is deemed reasonable time. Mr. 
Abell expressed doubt that this will 
give the companies the protection that 
they desire. 
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Many War Clauses 
Are Announced by 
. 5. Companies 


Japan's Attack Also Brings 
Great Increase in Young 
Men's Apps 


A large number of small applications 
from males, ages 18-35 seems to have 
been jarred loose throughout the coun- 
try by the Japanese attack on the United 
States’ possessions and the declaration 
of war, At the same time the national 
situation regarding war clauses which 
has continued for many months with 
most of the companies withholding ac- 
tion while they watched the turn of 
events, apparently crystallized this week. 
Many companies wired their branch of- 
fices and general agents either announc- 
ing the effective dates of war clauses 
or warning that such action was immi- 
nent, 


No Uniformity in Clauses 


As was to be expected from the ex- 
perience in the first world war, there 
was no uniformity of clauses among 
those announced this week. Some will 
be imposed denying liability for any 
deaths while in the military service 
whether outside or inside the United 
States; others specify only military 
deaths outside this country leaving it 
clear they intend at least for the present 
to assume liability for any military 
deaths occurring within the continental 
United States and its territorial waters. 
_ Among the companies taking action 
is Sun Life of Canada, which has ap- 
plied a war clause on Canadian lives 
of military age ever since Canada en- 
tered the war, but had not done so in 
this country. It is now considering a 
war clause on United States lives and 
it is likely this will be announced in a 
few days. Sun Life has had an aviation 
restriction in use in the United States 
for some time. 

Northwestern Mutual Life is imposing 
a war clause on all males of military 
age whose applications are received on 
or after Dec. 24 and also an aviation 
exclusion rider, Percy H. Evans vice- 
_ and actuary, bulletined the 
eld. 


Connecticut Mutual’s Plan 


Connecticut Mutual Life applied a 
war clause Monday Dec. 8, to applica- 
tions of all males 35 or younger. This 
will be an all-inclusive clause excluding 
militasy deaths outside or inside the 
United States. All pending applications 
will be considered on their merits. 

Travelers has just announced it will 
apply a war clause and an aviation ex- 
clusion rider, The rider includes all 
military and naval aviation deaths out- 
side or within the continental United 
States, _The war clause denies liability 
for military, naval or aviation deaths 
outside of the United States and Can- 
ada’s continenta] limits, 


Details of Travelers Clause 


The Travelers’ war clause applies to 
all engaged in military or naval service 
or those subject to being called to serv- 
ice because of special training, and 
persons of the merchant marine service, 
and also is being applied to all policies 
issued to unmarried men ages 16-29, in- 
clusive, ; 
Individual consideration will be given 
as heretofore in special cases in which 
the hazards require a war endorsement 
and the aviation exclusion rider on un- 
Married male applicants who have not 





Propose Model Non-Forfeiture Legislation 








C. A. Gough, deputy insurance commissioner of New Jersey, and A. N. Guertin, 
actuary of the New Jersey department, (left to right) listen to company recommenda- 
tions on proposed model non-forfeiture benefits legislation, at a hearing of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Mr. Gough 
presided at this hearing. Mr. Guertin heads the committee of actuaries which recently 
completed a comprehensive two-year study of non-forfeiture benefits for the commis- 
sioners. He was originally appointed in 1937 to head a committee to study the need 
for a new mortality table. This report, submitted in December, 1939, was so well 
regarded that the committee was reappointed to extend its study in the related field of 
non-forfeiture benefits. 








passed their 27th birthday will be con- quirements vary among the states, in 

tinued. general recovery under the clause will 
The announcemént by Vice-President be limited to premiums paid plus 3 per- 

James L. Howard stated while such re- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 








Hospital Motivation 


An underwriter we know is so thoroughly sold on the life 
insurance business that he sells it despite the fact that he 
could make more money selling his former product. Right 
now he happens to be laid up in a veterans’ hospital, from 
which he writes: 


“One cannot help but think when seeing these men in a 
hospital. Some are very sick, all sick enough. Over and over 
you hear, ‘I was never sick a day in my life—hit, me over- 
night.’ 


“Tf the life insurance underwriter could only make those 
who have the need and the money and health realize what a 
blessing it is to be able to buy protection. There are men 
here who would pay a 800 percent rating, gladly, if they 
could only find some company to insure them. 


“You know, I think every man in our business should visit 
institutions like this. Today a big fellow sat opposite me and 
read a letter from his wife. One year ago he would have 
shot an insurance man. Today he is very worried. When 
a man like that weeps and says, ‘I’ve got to get better and 
go home. My family needs me,’ it makes you think. If he 
had insurance he wouldn’t be worrying so much. He could 
devote his whole mind to getting well.” 


* + + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















Great Need Now 
fo Emphasize the 
Human Side 


Chairman Arnold Tells Life 
Presidents Test of Institu- 
tion May Lie Ahead 


Emphasis should be placed on the hu- 
man side of life insurance and not so 
much as in the past on the institution’s 
ability to accumulate large dollars and 
cents figures, O. J. Arnold, president 
Northwestern National Life, declared in 
his address as chairman before the Life 
Presidents meeting in New York. 

Mr. Arnold’s manuscript was received 


several days before its delivery, and due. 
to the international evernts which oc- 
curred in the interim, he made a number 
of changes in his delivered address. 

“The year 1941 for a great variety 
of immediate reasons has marked an un- 
usual period of change in our business. 
Each change, either directly or as a by- 
product, seems to be bringing us closer 
to our prime responsibilities as a human 
institution, and away from what I be- 
lieve has been a mistaken and unfortu- 
nate period of emphasis on our ability 
merely to accumulate large dollars and 
cents figures. 

“Both because of the downward 
course of current rates of interest and 
because the so-called investment public 
face severe tax increases, life insurance 
finds itself becoming more than ever de- 
voted to its traditional task of providing 
life-long protection for the average man. 

“And if we as the managers of life 
insurance sincerely feel our responsibil- 
ity to array life insurance in defense of 
democracy—it seems to me we can do 
no better than consciously and vigor- 
ously encourage in 1942 this trend 
toward emphasis on the human side 
of our tasks. For unless I am mis- 
taken, the survival of democracy will 
ultimately rest on the response of its 
institutions to the problems and anxi- 
eties and hopes of people.” 

Mr. Arnold reported insurance in 
force at the end of 1941 will reach an 
all-time high of approximately 124 bil- 
lion, an increase of 5 percent over 1940. 
New business will approximate $12,600,- 
000,000—a gain of more than 10 percent 
over the year 1940. New sales of life 
insurance reached the low point of the 
last 15 years only two years ago, in 
1939, and improved only slightly in 1940. 
This year’s substantial improvement is 
gratifying, he said, both because it 
points the way up and out of what has 
been a decade of slump in new sales of 
life insurance and because it indicates 
the sales forces are enjoying a small 
part of the increased national income re- 
sulting from the defense effort. 

On the outgoing side of the ledger, 
payment to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries this year will approximate, he 
said, $2,550,000,000, of which some 61 
percent has been paid to living policy- 
holders. This is an estimate based on a 
survey of 210 legal reserve companies 
with 97 percentof insurance in force. 

“The most noteworthy fact of 1941 
has been the impact of the war on our 
business,” he commented. “Unquestion- 
ably that impact will multiply in force 
and extent in 1942. It affects nearly 
every phase of operations.” 

In underwriting, 1941 has seen grad- 
ual adoption of war clauses and restric- 
tions, increasing in tempo, and the trend 
probably will continue in 1942, to the 
point of a reasonably uniform front for 
the business as a whole. 

“In the field of investments, the im- 
pact of the war is perhaps less direct 
and less immediate. But in the long run 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Commissioners fo 
Hold June 
Meeting in Denver 


Executive Committee 
Makes Decision at Its 
Gathering in N. Y. 


NEW YORK—Denver will be the 
June convention city of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
next year, the executive committee de- 
cided at its meeting here Sunday. The 
vote was 6 to 4, the only other serious 
contender being Louisville, whose invita- 
tion was presented by Goodpaster of 
Kentucky. The committee voted to 
leave the exact dates in June to those 
locally in charge of the convention. 

Scheufler of Missouri put in a bid for 
the 1943 June convention, while Morin 
of Rhode Island and Harrington of Mas- 
sachusetts spoke for their respective 
states the next time the June meeting 
should be held in the east. 


Kavanaugh Expects Raise 


In presenting the Denver invitation, 
Kavanaugh of Colorado drew much 
laughter by his remark that he had been 
seeking a raise in salary and that if the 
convention went to Denver, “I know 
damn well I’ll get it.” 

The committee voted to recommend to 
association that it embody the report 
of the Guertin committee on nonfor- 
feiture values in the proceedings. The 
committee also expressed appreciation of 
the work done by the Guertin commit- 
tee. The embodying of the report in the 
proceedings was desired so that the Ac- 
tuarial Society and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries might go ahead with 
their projected printing and distribution 
of the Guertin report. The actuarial or- 
ganizations plan to make the report re- 
quired reading for their candidates. 


Discussion of Procedure 


Discussion of the proper method for 
embodying the report in the proceedings 
occupied more than an hour. The first 
proposal, by Gough of New Jersey, was 
for the executive committee to make the 
report a part of the record. However, 
some members felt this was needless, 
contending the report had in effect been 
accepted, while others held that accept- 
ance of the report might be construed as 
endorsement of its recommendations. 
Read of Oklahoma, association secretary- 
treasurer, ended the discussion by point- 
ing out that it was for the full conven- 
tion, not the executive committee, to de- 
cide on acceptance of the report. A mo- 
tion was then passed recommending to 
the full convention that it embody the 
Guertin report as part of the proceed- 
ings, 

Agreement with London Lloyds 


At a later session of the executive com- 
mittee, held behind closed doors, the spe- 
cial subcommittee headed by Morin of 
Rhode Island made its fact-finding re- 
port on the agreement between a num- 
ber of leading surety companies and 
London Lloyds that in consideration of 
Lloyds freezing its bankers blanket bond 
business m the United States as of 1934 
the companies would agree to cede a cer- 
tain amount of this business as reinsur- 
ance and to seek no legislation inimical 
to Lloyds. The subcommittee found no 
fault with the companies for adopting 
this course as an amply justified busi- 
ness expedient but raised the question of 
the wisdom of it as a matter of. public 
policy, since in effect the companies are 
buying Lloyds’ consent to refrain from 
business which they cannot legally write 
anyway. 





Life Counsel 


Group in Session 


“Business as Usual” Is 
Temper of Meeting in Spite 
of Air Raid Alarms 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—Robert E. Henley, vice- 
president Life of Virginia. 

Vice-president—H arry C. Bates, 
general counsel Metropolitan. 

Secretary-treasurer — Charles G. 
Dougherty, attorney Metropolitan. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee—Phineas M. Henry, vice-president 
Equitable of Iowa; Berkeley Cox, as- 
sociate counsel Aetna Life; J. Armit- 
age Ewing, legal adviser Sun Life of 
Canada; Robert Dechert, counsel Penn 
Mutual, and W. Calvin Wells, vice- 
president Lamar Life. 


—_— 


NEW YORK—Amid the unusual 
screams of test air raid warning sirens, 
New York city’s first, the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel calmly con- 
vened its annual meeting at the Waldorf 
Astoria the afternoon of Dec. 9. Wes- 





ROBERT E. HENLEY 

ley E. Monk, Massachusetts Mutual 
general counsel and association presi- 
dent, avoided any reference to the war 
situation, and “business as usual’ was 
the order of the meeting. 

President Monk was followed by 
Secretary-Treasurer Harry C. Bates, 
Metropolitan Life, who gave a favor- 
able report of the association’s financial 
condition. More than 75 members an- 
swered the roll call, a small attendance 
for the opening session of the associa- 
tion which is comprised of the leading 
life insurance legal talent in the country. 


New Members Elected 


One of the first matters of association 
business transacted was the election of 
15 new members, the largest group ever 
proposed at one time. Phineas M. 
Henry, vice-president and general coun- 
sel Equitable of Iowa, as executive com- 
mittee chairman presented the names of 
the following, who were elected: 

W. H. Armstrong and Kenneth Teas- 
dale, Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis; 
Dudley Davis, Lee M. Gammill, Fer- 
dinand H. Pease, Floyd M. Spann, 
Ronald B. Swinford and John S. Sin- 
clair, all of New York Life; John R. 
Griffiths, General American; Ray B. 
Lucas, Kansas City Life; Russell 
Matthias, State Farm Life; H. Harold 
Leavy, California-Western States; G. A. 
Clark, Equitable of Washington, D. C.; 
L. H. Kyte and Thomas W. Bullitt, 
Western & Southern. 

Mr. Bullitt is the son of the well 
known insurance attorney, W. Marshall 


Armstrong Sees 
Protection as First 
Duty Today 


One of the most recent indications 
of the emphasis that is being- placed 
upon forms containing a high degree of 
protection element by the life companies 
is the statement of Vice-president H. H. 
Armstrong of Travelers in the Dec. 3 
“Travelers Protection.” 

Mr. Armstrong observed that there 
are so many immediate problems con- 
fronting men today that a man’s first 
responsibility is to make generous pro- 
vision for the protection of his family 
for the duration of the emergency rather 
than to provide for his own old age. 
If he can do the latter without sacrific- 
ing the former, well and good, but if 
it comes to the question which should 
come first, a retirement income for his 
old age or adequate protection for his 
family in case of his death during the 
next five years, the needs of the family 
should be given priority, Mr. Armstrong 
asserts. 

The next few years promise to be 
grim and strenuous ones, he declared. 
Prices are rising and taxes are increas- 
ing and the war situation is menacing. 
If the father of a family lives he can 
steer his wife and children through the 
uncertainties of those days, but if he 
should not live his family would need 
every dollar of insurance protection that 
he can give them. 

Mr. Armstrong speaks highly of the 
life expectancy and term expectancy 
contracts with the modified or straight 
family maintenance income agreement. 
He strongly recommends term expect- 
ancy with either modified or straight 
family maintenance income because it 
can be converted to some higher pre- 
mium form when the emergency is over 
and the future looks a little clearer. 








Bullitt of Louisville. Allen May, new 
president of Mutual Savings Life of St. 
Louis was elected to honorary member- 
ship, an association custom when asso- 
ciation members are elevated to com- 
pany presidency. Including newly elected 
members the association now has a total 
roster of 214. 

It was announced to the meeting that 





WESLEY E. MONK 


Miss Mildred E. Drinan, who has been 
assistant secretary for 12 years, has 
resigned, and Mrs. Louise Pennybacker 
has been appointed to the office. 
Memorial committees were named for 
Li Hi. Gooke,-B: R:«G.. Low; Jo; P: Me- 
Nally, L. F. Robinson, Alva M. Lump- 
kin and J. R. Schindel, who died the 
past year. Telegrams of sympathy were 
dispatched to Walter H. Eckert, Chi- 
cago, general counsel Federal Life, and 
Eugene J. McGivney, vice-president and 
general counsel Pan-American Life, 


Sloan Tells What 
ls Being Done 
in Defense Work 


Head of General Motors 
Made Address at Com- 
missioners Luncheon 


NEW YORK—A most illuminating 
address was made at the luncheon meet- 
ing Monday given by New York insur- 
ance companies in tribute to the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers by A. P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors, on what is being done in 
stepping up defense production. Presi- 
dent Hobbs of Kansas presented Super- 
intendent Pink of New York who intro- 
duced Mr. Sloan. 

The speaker said that the entire na- 
tional viewpoint had changed overnight 
in view of the dastardlv attack by Japan. 
The effect, he said, had been to unite the 
country in one great family. He said 
that everybody now wants to get down 
to business and put across a defense 
program in true American fashion. A 
year or so ago it was appreciated that 
there were enormous reservoirs of eco- 
nomic resources that had been un- 
touched. The problem then was to put 
idle resources to work. 


Honeymoon Period 


He referred to this time as the 
“honeymoon period” as everything was 
golden and there was no great trouble. 
He said that the main problems were to 
get employment going in the right direc- 
tion; to secure abundant materials and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 








both of whom are seriously ill at their 
homes. ; 

Because of the war Geoffrey S. Smith, 
assistant general counsel of the Office 
of Production Management, guest 
speaker, was unable to appear. Mr. 
Smith is a law partner of Robert 
Dechert, counsel for Penn Mutual Life. 

The first formal paper of the meet- 
ing was presented at Tuesday’s session 
by William H. Abell, associate counsel, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville. 

Precedent was broken in favor of 
greater informality and good fellowship, 
when the association held a cocktail 
party at the close of the first days 
meeting. 


Discusses Insured’s Consent 


In his paper on “Consent of Insured 
to Insurance on His Life and to Its 
Continuance,” F. L. Harrington, cout- 
sel Massachusetts Protective, traced the 
development of the insurable interest 
rule and the third party beneficiary rule 
and noted two variations from the Eng- 
lish law on which American practice 1s 
based. Mr. Harrington said that it 
the general practice of companies to 
require the signature of the insured of 
the application as a necessary part 0 
the process of underwriting and that 
study of the cases on the subject sup 
ports the conclusion that this require: 
ment is equally advisable as a matter of 
law. 

The concluding paper of the session 
was delivered by Sterling Pierson, Equ'- 
table Society, who spoke on “Some Re- 
flections on Mutuality and Trusteeship. 
His paper was well received. 


—— 
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HERE ARE TWO SYMBOLS =one old and the other new. 


The familiar one has been associated, for more than twenty five years, with a 
pioneer agency plan based on full-time representation by carefully selected, well 
trained men. .. The new emblem will become more and more familiar through 
its use by companies adhering to the Agency Practices Code sponsored by the 
Life Agency Officers Association and the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. .. Both symbols stand for high standards of life insurance service. 
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N. Y. Department Report on 
Industrial Is Constructive 


NEW YORK—While recognizing the 
problems peculiar to industrial, the New 
York department, in the report on the 
industrial insurance business which it 
released this week, takes a construc- 
tive view, directing attention to the real 
progress that has been made and the 
fact that “at no other time in its his- 
tory has the business been on a sounder 
or more equitable basis.” 

After discussing some of the crit- 
icisms made by the TNEC investiga- 
tors and others, the report flatly dis- 
agrees with the view “advanced by 
some” that industrial has outlived its 
usefulness, 

“That it has not is evidenced by its 
continued wide acceptance by the lower 
income groups,” the report points out. 
“It may very well be that other forms 
of insurance will, in the fullness of time 
and after sound experimentation consti- 
tute real alternatives. Among these are 
group life insurance and savings bank 
life insurance. However, the likelihood 
that these and other forms will supplant 
industrial insurance in a large degree 
seems remote. 


Cites Improvements 


“It is true that the business has been 
subject to severe criticism, particularly 
during recent years and that some of 
this was well founded. But the laws 
enacted and the continued efforts of in- 
surance supervisors and company man- 
agements toward improving its stand- 
ards and practices go a long way to- 
ward solving the problems recently 
brought to light, . . .” 

Promising continued close scrutiny of 
industrial, the report points out that the 
measure of any program’s success is 
best evidenced by its results, that the 
department’s reaction to criticism of in- 
dustrial has been to improve rather than 
destroy, and by continuing this course 
it is confident that industrial will be- 
come a better business, “better able to 
serve the vast number of people for 
whom it was intended.” 


Trend to Monthly Premiums 


An interesting development brought 
out by the report is that recent statis- 
tics indicate a shift from weekly pre- 
mium to monthly premium business and 
from industrial to ordinary. There also 
appears to be a shift from insurance on 
children to coverage on adults, and from 
endowment plans to whole life plans. 
If these trends continue, “the future 
will see a decided change in the char- 
acter of the business and one which it 
is believed will serve to reaffirm the 
confidence in it that has heretofore been 
indicated by the wage-earners of the 
country,” the report states. 

As for criticisms of the agent the 
report states that it is understandable 
that he should come in for a consider- 
able share since he is usually the only 
contact that the industrial policyholder 
has with the company. However, the 
report points out that industrial agents 
in New York must now be licensed and 
that the industrial-writing companies in 
New York provide training courses for 
their men. Usually they are required 
to undergo a training period before be- 
ing permitted to handle a debit. They 
are closely supervised during their early 
weeks in the field. They are urged and 
encouraged to study and obtain the 
C.L.U. designation. 

In the field investigation the depart- 
ment’s representatives attempted to de- 
termine whether agents worked under 
too much pressure and felt required to 
exert a disproportionate effort in the 
pursuit of new business. In some re- 
spects this was probably so, the report 
states, but the investigation’s results 
were not conclusive on this point, though 
currently and due largely to the ef- 
forts of management, this does not seem 
to be the case. 

In a foreword Superintendent Pink 


states that “while very substantial 
strides forward have been made the 
department is not content with what has 
been accomplished” but will continue to 
study trends and practices and will rec- 
ommend further measures if they seem 
desirable. The department is doing its 
utmost to encourage those who hold 
industrial policies to take out ordinary 
and as the standard of living improves 
there will be less demand for industrial 
insurance and more people who need 
protection will be able to purchase ordi- 
nary. However, Mr. Pink concludes 
that industrial insurance will probably 
continue as the main source of life in- 
surance protection for the working peo- 
ple of the country unless social legisla- 
tion provides a substitute or economic 
improvement makes it unnecessary. 


Cites Recent Legislation 


The report devotes considerable space 
to recent legislation in New York, in- 
cluding written examinations for new 
industrial agents, new limits on chil- 
dren’s insurance, requiring the sending 
of written notice on nonforfeiture bene- 
fits when a policy lapses after payment 
of three years’ premium, liberalized 
standard policy provision, some of which 
grant to policyholders as rights what 
had previously been given as conces- 
sions, prohibition of industrial endow- 
ments, limitation of weekly premium in- 
surance to a total face amount of $1,000, 
lightening the penalties against indus- 
trial agents for lapses, new standard 
and substandard industrial mortality ta- 
bles, requiring of cash values after pre- 
miums have been paid for three years, 
limitation on expenses incurred in con- 
ducting the industrial insurance busi- 
ness, and requiring that the annual 
statement contain a complete gain and 
loss exhibit for the company as a whole 
and separate exhibits for the industrial 
and other departments. 


Am. Life Convention 
Leaders Pledge 
Aid to Morgenthau 


NEW YORK—The executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Conven- 
tion, at a session here this week, 
adopted a resolution for “all out” co- 
operation in the war effort, with special 
emphasis on defense bonds and stamps. 
Julian Price, Jefferson Standard and Col. 
C. B. Robbins, general counsel of 
A.L.C., were instructed to convey the 
message to Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau. Incidentally Morgenthau will 
have a meeting in Chicago Tuesday 
with the regional directors of the de- 
fense bond setup. Among life com- 
pany executives who are regional di- 
rectors are: Mr. Price, John A. Steven- 
son, Penn Mutual, and O. J. Arnold, 
Northwestern National. 

All seven of the executive committee 
members were on hand, they being 
A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln Na- 
tional Life and L. C. President; 
Julian Price; James A McLain, presi- 
dent Guardian Life; C. A. Craig, presi- 
dent National Life & Accident; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president Federal Life; 
W. C. Schuppel, president Oregon Mu- 
tual, and L. F. Lee, Occidental Life of 
North Carolina. 

Also meeting with the executive com- 
mittee were the following past presi- 
dents: H. K. Lindsley, president 
Farmers & Bankers; H. R. ilson, 
vice-president American United; O. J. 
Arnold, president Northwestern WNa- 
tional; T. A. Phillips, president Min- 
nesota Mutual; W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance; F. V. Keesling, West 
Coast Life; Lee Dougherty, Occidental 
Life of California; J. M. Laird, Con- 
necticut General; Daniel Boone, Kan- 
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Julian Myrick Honored 
on 43 Years Service 








JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Forty-three executives, managers and 
top agency men of Mutual Life of New 
York from all parts of the country 
Wednesday paid honor to Julian S. 
Myrick, newly appointed second vice- 
president, at a reception and party in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
party was organized by Harold Taylor, 
agency manager in New York City, 
was master-of-ceremonies. Afterwards, 
all guests attended the dinner of the 
Life Managers Association of New 
York for members of the Life Presidents 
Association. 

LeRoy Bowers, New York City, 
represented the group in presenting 
Mr. Myrick a gold watch chain, the 
links of which bear the inscription, “In 
recognition to Mike whose contribution 
has been invaluable to the Mutual Life 
and life insurance for 43 years. From 
his friends, the Managers of Mutual.” 

Among those who paid their respects 
to Mr. Myrick were Lewis W. Douglas, 


. Mutual Life president; A. E. Patter- 


son, vice-president; J. B. Maclean, vice- 
president and actuary; Leigh Cruess, 
vice-president and manager of selec- 
tion; J. R. Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies; L. W. Dawson, 
vice-president and general counsel;, H. 
Verdelin, vice-president and manager of 
real estate; D. S. Beebe, vice-president 
and financial manager; Willard Johns, 
secretary; D. B. Woodward, research 
assistant to the president; C. B. Reeves, 
assistant to the president; A. H. Haas, 
assistant to the vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies; A. D. Reiley, assis- 
tant manager of selection and super- 
visor of risks; Andrew Webster, assist- 
ant manager of selection; Dr. W. M. 
Bradshaw, medical director in charge; 
Dr. E. McP. Armstrong, medical direc- 
tor; Dr. R. L. Willis, medical director; 
H. P. Gallaher, superintendent of the 
bureau of investigation. 

Others included Elmer Hunt, man- 
ager of publicity and field service; R. L. 
Young, agency secretary; Roger Bour- 
land, supervisor premium budget; 
Clark Sherman, office manager of 
agency department; Walter Shaw, as- 
sistant manager of agencies; G. A. Pat- 


ton, Cleveland; F. B. Sattern, Los 
Angeles. 

Among Mutal Life Managers attend- 
ing were: W. H. Kee, New York; 


Thomas Morgan, Jr., Washington; Al- 
bert Jones, New York; J. F. Leonard, 
Philadelphia; Perrin Lowrey, Balti- 
more; E. W. Yago, Rochester; John 
Kassoff, New York; Harold Fett, 
Newark; P. Cunningham, New York; 
Richard Myer, New York; Agency Or- 
ganizers Harry O. Finch, Brooklyn; 
S. F. Hecht, New York; H. C. Rem- 
ington, New York; J. J. Blust, New 
York; A. Oberheim, New York, and A. 
Haas supervisory assistant, Brooklyn. 


a 


Dividends Paid on 
Group Policies Are 
Being Discussed 


Insurance Commissioners 
Confer on Practice Used 
in Disability Benefits 


NEW YORK—There was a miceting 
of the accident and health committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners Monday presided over 
by Chairman J. M. McCormack of Ten- 
nessee. Harrington of Massachusetts 
stated that his department had been 
making a study of dividends paid on 
group accident and health policies by 
mutual companies. Actuary Cleary of 
Massachusetts explained that most com- 
panies paid the dividends directly to the 
employer. He said it seems to be cus- 
tomary for the employer to make in- 
vestigation and settlement of claims and 
thus the dividends serve as payment of 
service, although there is no _ fixed 
amount stipulated. He said the divi- 
dends are based on the experience of 
the group. He explained that there are 
various ways of writing group contracts 
so far as contributions are concerned. 
He doubted whether all the dividends 
should be paid to the employer. 


New York Making a Study 


He stated that the New York depart- 
ment has been conducting a study of this 
dividend situation. Lloyd of Ohio said 
that rubber trade unions of Akron had 
been making inquiries of his department 
as to the dividend subject. The Massa- 
chusetts department has not determined 
whether there has been any profit made 
by the payment of dividends to en- 
ployers. It was the general opinion that 
placing the adjustment in the hands of 
the policyholder was not a_ desirable 
practice. It was stated that the com- 
panies themselves should consider this 
subject. Some companies when interro- 
gated gave competition as an excuse for 
paying these dividends to employers. 
This competitive situation was acknowl- 
edged as dangerous. 


Companies Should Be Responsible 


Harrington stated that the companies 
should assume the responsibility of claim 
service and that should not be trans- 
ferred to the assured. Pink of New 
York said that some of the trade unions 
had raised the question as to whether 
companies were making a profit on the 
coverage. Some employers not only 
take accident and health group but life, 
hospitalization, etc. There may be 4 
deficit in one unit and it may be 
smoothed over by receiving dividends on 
all. McCormack opined that there 
should be an investigation on the sub- 
ject in order to find out whether there 
were afy abuses. While the profit 
might be very small on one class, cross 
application, he said, might make a profit 
on the whole. He asked whether cross 
application should be used to reduce the 
cost and to what extent this should be 
allowed, if at all. Another question that 
arose was what policy should be used 
regarding outstanding insurance and 
should any ruling apply to it as well as 
new contracts, 


Some Claims Not Reported 


In some cases it was said that insur- 
ance companies have the shop foreman 
explain what benefits accrue under the 
policies. Some borderline cases aré 
found not reported to the insurance com- 
panies so that the experience may not 
be affected. Some group health and ac- 
cident stipulate that the policies do not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Insurance Now More Vital Than Ever 
in Creating and Conserving Estates 





— 


Because of the changes since 1900 in 
the way men accumulate money and 
because Of the new era of wider and 
enormously heavier government taxa- 
tion, there exists today a real oppor- 
tunity for life insurance in the conserva- 
tion as well as creation of estates, Paul 
F, Millett told the general agents and 
managers division of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association at a luncheon 
meeting. Mr. Millett discussed “Mod- 
ern Methods of Accumulating Estates,” 
and Robert F. Spindell discussed “Some 
Effective Sales Ideas at the Present 
Time.’ The two are partners in the 
Spindell-Millett Service, Chicago, which 
specializes in tax problems. ) 

General agents and managers will 
hold their annual election Dec. 18 at 4 
p.m. in the LaSalle Hotel, and at that 
time will vote on proposed changes in 
by-laws under which the name of the 
group may be changed. James Bren- 
nan, Fidelity Mutual, chairman of the 
group, presided, and Earl Schwemm, 
Great West Life, program chairman, in- 
troduced the speakers. Grant Taggart, 
Cowley, Wyo., California-Western 
States Life, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was a visitor, 


Estate Accumulation Change 


The methods of accumulating estates, 
Mr. Millett said, have changed since 
1900. The “going” interest rate has de- 
clined from 6 or 7 percent to 3 or 4, 
Taxes have gradually increased. Con- 
sequently, the amount available to buy 
basic property, such as real estate, build- 
ings, live stock, etc., has become less 
and less.. At present the cost of living 
is rising sharply, and the 1942 income 
tax will reach in a material way people 
making from $3,000 to $4,000 a year, 
who have purchased a large amount of 
the life insurance sold. 

The average person, he said, cannot 
buy some life. insurance and buy basic 
property rights as well. He is going 
to have to use his few spendable dollars 
‘a pay for an estate on the installment 
asis, 

The social security law has changed 
from simply providing a pension to the 
inclusion of life insurance. The pro- 
posal now is to increase the number of 
groups coming under the act, and there 
is a strong possibility of increasing so- 
cial security tax because the govern- 
ment can get that money in and spend 
it currently while on the income tax 
it has to wait until a year after it is 
earned. These changes would narrow 
still further the narrow band of spend- 
able income. 


Period of Giving 


Gift taxes will be substantially in- 
creased Jan. 1, 1942. This is Christmas 
time, when most people are in a giving 
mood, and Mr. Millett said there is 
immediate and considerable opportunity 
for agents to talk with prospects about 
gifts. In doing so, the agent will learn 
the kind of property the prospect has, 
details as to his family situation, etc. It 
is the end of the fiscal year for 90 per- 
cent of the corporations, and with a 
50, 60, or 70 percent corporation in- 
come tax the agent has a business as 
well as personal story to tell. If the 
agent doesn’t act at once, the oppor- 
tunity will not be presented again for 
another 12 months. 

Ordinarily the agent needs at least 
one big case a year to make it a satis- 
factory one in production and earnings, 
Mr, Spindell said. He suggested that 
the best way to secure this big case is 
through the business or tax approach. 


Increased Tax Liability 


_ The new revenue act creates an addi- 
tional need for life insurance to liquidate 
increased tax liability. It has created 
a new class of prospects in the group 
of persons with estates of $150,000 
to $300,000. Heretofore a $10,000 





estate tax on such estates was not too 
much, but the new revenue law, which 
will bring the tax up to $26,000, makes 
the tax an important factor, and life in- 
surance is needed to conserve the estate 
in face of that increase. Under the new 
revenue law all analyses made previ- 
ously by an agent for well-to-do men 
are out of date, and he can call back 
on anyone with an estate problem. In 
doing so he probably will find that the 
client did not do all that was recom- 
mended previously, so the agent can re- 
open this subject. Also the agent can 
have another “go” at business insurance. 

Mr. Spindell’s experience has proved 
that calling the prospect’s attention to 
the increase in liability from the new 
income tax will give the agent a very 
real hearing. 

The stock bonus trust, he said, will 
in many cases replace pension trusts, 
profit sharing plans, etc., and will be 
among the most used approaches to the 
sale of life insurance in 1942. Corpora- 
tions can transfer stock to the trust 
for the benefit of key employes, or trans- 
fer money to the trust to buy stock. 
Employes can take out insurance on 
the life of the employer or principal 
stockholder payable to the trust to buy 
his stock, The key man can be given 
the dividend and voting rights, even 
while the stock is still held in trust. 





Two Des Moines Companies 
Give Cost of Living Bonus 


Bankers Life of Iowa and Equitable 
Ia., have announced clerical employes in 
home offices will receive monthly “cost 
of living” bonuses, based on a percent- 
ie ¢ their monthly salaries, beginning 

an. 1, 

The Bankers Life bonus will be 7%4 
percent of monthly salary while the 
Equitable bonus will range between $7 
and $14 per month. 





Illinois Bankers Agents in 
Naval Campaign 


The annual loyal campaign of Illi- 
nois Bankers Life has closed with the 
largest total of business ever done in 
a two-month period, $6,166,354. This 
compares with $4,109,690 in the first 
loyalty campaign in October-November, 
1940. Last year the campaign plan was 
military; this year there was a naval 
battle. 

The agency force was divided in two 
fleets, “Atlantic” and “Pacific,” the At- 
lantic fleet being commanded by Harvey 
Thorsen, home office representative, and 
the Pacific fleet by Harry E. Wood, 
home office representative. Both were 
designated “admirals.” Agents  ad- 
vanced in rank from “ensign” dependent 
upon their production. They also could 
be reduced to “gob” for failure to pro- 
duce. There were 365 agents who par- 
ticipated. 

The third week of the campaign was 
“Armistice Week,” applications being 
sent to honor Vice-president Hugh D. 
Hart, resulting in more than $1,000,000 
new business for the week, and the last 
week was “President Henning Week,” 
with more than $1,000,000 produced. 

November, the second month of the 
campaign, showed a larger volume of 
production than October and the last 
week of November, which was eight 
weeks after the campaign started, was 
the largest week’s production for the 
entire campaign. 





At the annual meeting of the Reno 
Equitable Society agency’s “29 Club” 
in Chicago the following officers were 
elected: Llewellyn G. Owens, president; 
Emile de St. Aubin, vice-president; 
Richard Rashman,_ secretary, and 
Thomas W. Burton, chairman entertain- 
ment committee. 





Record of Hospital 
Insurers Is 
Summarized 


Women spend half again as much time 
in hospitals as men, according to a study 
of hospital service associations made by 
Northwestern National Life. 

Digestive troubles send more men to 
the hospital than any other cause, while 
maternity is the largest single cause of 
women’s hospitalization. 

In 1940, for the first time in U. S. his- 
tory, more than half the total new babies 
were born in hospitals—1,214,492 out of 
2,360,399 births. The study gives much 
of the credit for this improvement to the 
rapid growth of the hospital service as- 
sociation movement, which has expanded 
from a few thousand members in 1931 
to nearly 8,000,000 members today. 

Hospital births occurred during the 
present year in better than one out of 
five association member families, the re- 
port states. As associations generally 
maintain a nine-month waiting period 
before new members are eligible for ma- 
ternity service, this percentage is rising 
as more member families become elig- 
ible. In some areas the annual birth rate 
among hospital association member fam- 
ilies runs considerably higher than the 
general birth rate for the same territory, 
the study finds. 


Only Few Are Dishonest 


Experience shows that 19 out of 20 
hospital association subscribers are hon- 
est, the study says. Only about 5 per- 
cent of all members’ requests for hospi- 
tal service look doubtful enough to be 
questioned; only 1 to 3 percent are fin- 
ally found to be unjustified and have to 
be refused. After admission, onlv about 
5 percent stay or try to stay longer in 
the hospital than they need to; the ma- 
jority of these malingerers are women. 

The average stay of the hospitalized 
members runs between eight and 10 
days. Three out of four leave the hospi- 
tal within 10 days. Only one case in 20 
stays over three weeks. The grand av- 
erage experience of the various service 
associations runs less than one hospital 
day per member per year. Average age 
of subscribers varies from 28 to 36 years 
in various associations. 

The average stay of hospital associa- 
tion members is generally about two 
days shorter than average non-member 
patients’ stay in the same group of hos- 
pitals, This is credited partially to the 
tendency of members to have ailments 
cared for more promptly, thus reducing 
the proportion of aggravated and last 
ditch emergency cases which require long 
hospital treatment. 


Average for Working Girl 


The average working girl member uses 
20 percent more hospital care than the 
male worker, the study finds. Where 
husband and wife are both employed, the 
wife uses half again as much hospital 
care as her husband. On family con- 
tracts, the wife uses twice as much care 
as her husband: 

A single man uses one-third more hos- 
pital care than does a man with a family. 
As a man acquires a family, he tends to 
cut his own hospital care to a min- 
imum, as his dependents require more. 
The head of a large family uses the least 
hospital care of any class of subscribers. 

With men, illness causes four out of 
five hospitalizations, and accidents cause 
one out of five. Digestive troubles result 
in a third of all men’s hospitalizations. 

With women, accidents cause only one 
out of 10 hospitalizations, and miscella- 
neous illnesses cause seven out of 10. 
The greatest single cause is maternity, 
which causes one out of five women’s 
hospitalizations. 

When the average family expects a 
child asssociation managers report, other 
members of the family generally use no 
hospital service whatever, to keep the 
entire 21-day period, or whatever the as- 
sociation allows, available for the pros- 
pective mother’s needs. But when the 
birth occurs, she stays an average of 


Four Management 
Principles Stressed 


Weidenborner of Guar- 
dian Makes Proposal at 
Life Presidents Meeting 


Four principles of management dis- 
cussed in the meeting of the Agency 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago last October were pro- 
posed by Frank F. Weidenborner, 
agency vice-president Guardian Life, to 
the Life Presidents Association in New 
York as the framework around which 
the life insurance institution may gain 
its objectives in the war period ahead. 

The first of these, he said, is that the 
function of leadership is to provide for 
the lacks in those who are led. This 
does not imply preserving a status quo, 
but might demand complete overhaul 
of some management practices. 


Urges Factual Approach 


The second principle is that the fac- 
tual approach is the safest and surest 
in these changing times. In considering 
facts, he said, not only should the qual- 
ity of the facts be tested, but also as to 
whether their scope is inadequate. He 
said in life insurance there still clings 
the notion that collected opinions of a 
satisfactory number of opinion-express- 
ers constitutes a fact. Thus in training 
new men for the field, he said, fre- 
quently the man was not consulted nor 
were his problems explored as to his 
sources of business. So, many training 
courses fitted the problem of the new 
man in less than half the areas it cov- 
ered; in 50 percent of the training pro- 
gram the new man was told things 
which had little bearing on his problems 
and was asked to do many things which 
bore little relation to them. There was 
no factual approach. 

Until recently training programs were 
designed by men skilled in teaching the 
fundamentals of life insurance but who 
were not salesmen. 


Little Advance in Teaching 


“Hence we should expect adequate 
training in the fundamentals of life in- 
surance, and also that training in the 
actual sales process would be faulty. 
With few exceptions we are not far ad- 
vanced in teaching other parts of the 
selling job. But today, having explored 
through the facts of early production 
the actual problems of new men, we are 
in an improved position to build training 
programs which more nearly fit the 
needs of those we are trying to lead.” 

The third principle is that the “gen- 
eral staff’ of life insurance in this coun- 
try must respect the individual differ- 
ences among salesmen. There must be 
taken into consideration the various 
segments of capacity and geography. 
To respect individual differences de- 
mands a wholesale revision of the com- 
mon technique of handling established 
agents. Today the principal medium of 
supervision for such men is agency 
meetings. This is desirable as a man- 
agement convenience but does not per- 
mit individual adaptation which is re- 
quired if these men are to be given real 
leadership. 

Finally there is the principle that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








only 10 days, and then rushes back to 
take care of her family. 

There has been a large increase in hos- 
pital admissions during the last three 
years, in many areas. Manv admissions 
nowadays are for rehabilitation work 
put off during the depression years, An- 
other substantial group are the result of 
the spreading reemployment in the de- 
fense boom. Many concerns require 
medical examinations of applicants for 
employment; the result has been that 
thousands of men and women have ap- 
peared at hospitals for correction of 
* 1, defects, in order to qualify for 
jobs, 
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Holmes Levels 
Torrid Blast at 
Examiners Fees 


Montana Commissioner 
Demands “Immediate 
Purge” at N. Y. Gathering 


NEW YORK—John J. Holmes of 
Montana, during the course of the dis- 
cussion of company examinations at the 
meeting of the insurance commissioners 
here, delivered a blistering denunciation 
of the high cost of these audits and the 
alleged arrogant and uninformed prac- 
tices of.examiners. Characteristic of the 
temper of this, unexpected blast is this 
paragraph: 

“One of the most pathetic spectacles 
is to witness a vivacious, energetic, ain- 
bitious departmental examiner, armed 
with a certificate from his commissioner, 
report in for an examination and, in the 
exuberance of his acquired power, lay 
claim to a $25 per diem charge and $7.50 
per day subsistence demand, and, thus 
fortified by his self-esteem, ‘inflated by 
his knowledge that he has been able to 
demand and receive an executive salary, 
set about to undo, criticise and destroy 
practices established by men who have 
made the business of insurance and in- 
surance company management their life 
work,” 

Most examiners, he charged, are over- 
awed by their self-importance because 
they receive salaries comparable to those 
of high executives. 


Pro Rate of Regular Pay 


The examiner, he contended, should 
receive while on examination work, no 
more than prorata of hus regular stipend 
and actual expenses. He said there 
should be no “mortality savings” in the 
expense account of the examiner, mean- 
ing that there should be no overage for 
the examiner’s own pocket. 

The cost of examinations is reflected in 
the premium rate, he said, and hence the 
state supervisors and the insurance com- 
panies should be concerned. 

The commissioners, he said, have ap- 
parently been more interested in whether 
their particular states will be represented 
in an examination than they are in the 
cost. 

The laws governing examinations of 
: foreign companies. Mr. Holmes stated, 

“were never intended to be the spring- 
board of inequitable practices on the part 
of examining departments and their rep- 
resentatives but we must admit that such 
has been the use of such statutes.” 

Mr. Holmes asserted that he does fa- 
vor participation in examinations by de- 
partments other than that of the state of 
domicile of the insurer, but he does not 
approve of the costs that have developed 
under the system. 


Same as Governor’s Wage 


The governor of Montana, he ob- 
served, is paid at the rate of $25 a day. 
And yet the per diem charges made by 
insurance department examiners against 
insurance companies are about $25 a day. 
The burden of the examiner’s job, he 
contended, does not even closely ap- 
proach that of the chief executive of the 
state. The salaries of most comptrollers 
and auditors and that of some actuaries 
of life companies is at the rate of from 
$15 to $20 per day and they ure experts. 
He said that frequently the person em- 
ployed in an insurance department at a 
salary of $250 a month lays claim to 
compensation of $25 per day when on an 
examination assignment. The examin- 
ers, he said, frequently express resent- 
ment when the domiciliary department 
and company executives seek to have the 





In U. S. Service 








LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 


Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., has been 
released of his duties as assistant man- 
ager of the Edward A. Woods Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Equitable Society 
general agents, to accept the commis- 
sion of deputy state administrator to 
supervise the distribution and sale of 
defense savings bonds and_ stamps. 
Mr. Woods took his oath of office as a 
member of the Treasury department 
Dec. 3 








progress of the examination speeded. 

Mr. Holmes emphasized that he is not 
quarreling with the compensation of real 
specialists and experts that are engaged 
in such tasks as making actuarial deter- 
minations of oustanding contracts of life 
companies, 


Not Investment Experts 


Mr. Holmes said that clerical employes 
who get $25 a day on examination work, 
are grossly overpaid particularly when it 
comes to appraising investments, It is 
of no value to an insurance company to 
have an examiner check mortgage loans 
against the mortgage loan register, to 
verify the fact that a mortgage has been 
executed, that a note has been taken as 
evidence of a debt and that an attorney 
has issued an opinion on the mortgage 
title. In the main this is the usual and 
ev work done by the examiner, he 
said. 

Most insurance companies desire to 
secure some outsider’s opinion as to the 
value represented bytheir mortgages, he 
said. A verification of the documents 
supporting a mortgage gives no clue to 
the value of the property, he said. 

In the matter of expenses, he said it 
is the practice for examiners arbitrarily 
to fix a flat per diem subsistence charge, 
usually $7.50 per day. That usually ex- 
ceeds the actual out of pocket expenses 
of the examiner. The expense account, 
he declared, should be a matter of strict 
indemnity. 

Where an examiner’s per diem is fixed 
by law, frequently his expense account 
will be higher than that of those examin- 
ers who are not limited on their per diem 
charges. 


Controverted Facts 


The amount paid to examiners, he de- 
clared, is excessive when it is realized 
that these individuals have no power to 
determine controverted facts and must 
call in the commissioner himself under 
those circumstances, 

“When the examiner, self-hypnotized 
into the belief, because of the power del- 
egated to him, that ‘I arn the state,’ has 
made a nice mess of the examination, the 
call goes out to the commissioners of 
the examining states to assemble in a 
hearing of the controversy. Inevitably 
the whole matter becomes a tempest in 
a teapot. Yet the company has been put 


1941 Reports 
Again to Stress 
Reader Interest 


NEW YORK—The annual reports to 
policyholders covering 1941 operations 
promise to set a new high both in being 
niformative and in developing reader 
interest, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, which this week re- 
leased its survey of 1940 policyholder 
reports. Since management today is 
judged not only by financial accomplish- 
ments but also by how well it serves 
society, the trend of modern reports is 
toward attractive pictorial presentations 
of what life insurance means in addi- 
tion to a more understandable exposi- 
tion of the figures. 

The survey indicates that policyhold- 
ers like humanized reports and that 
reader interest in them is defintiely in- 
creasing. Many of the 1940 reports ex- 
plained the legal reserve and other items 
in an effort to take the mystery out of 
the statement and the 1941 reports will 
go even further. 





Kemp Optimistic About 
Solution of U. S. Debt 


People need not fear too much the 
huge national debt that is piling up, 
President A. N. Kemp of Pacific Mu- 
tual told the Chicago agencies at a joint 
meeting. As problems arise, he said, 
some power seems to spring up with 
their solution. However, the country 
needs to do some intensive, original 
thinking. 

He spoke of the “other side of the 
fence people,” who were destitute in 
the depression but with national de- 
fense work have acquired homes and 
become capitalists. Now these people 
who were disgruntled with American 
ways will want to preserve capitalism 
by keeping government expenditures 
within a safe margin. 

Mr. Kemp was en route east to at- 
tend a meeting of directors of American 
Airlines. He reported Pacific Mutual 
was 21.6 percent ahead of last year in 
paid business. 

The agencies which gathered were 
those of J. L. Watts, E. S. Rappaport 
and E. E, Henderson, and the railroad 
and claim departments. 





Soper Agency Wins Contest 


The Leon A. Soper agency of Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life in Los Angeles has 
just won a divisional contest based on 
paid for premiums for the past eight 
weeks. The agency had a 20 percent 
gain over the first 11 months of 1940, 








to added expense because one man, 
armed with power, has let power de- 
throne reason and common sense.” 

“Could it be,” he asked, “that insur- 
ance company examinations have become 
a political pork barrel, to be made the 
most of?” 

Mr. Holmes suggested the desirability 
of a rule of the commissioners’ conven- 
tion that the per diem of examiners 
should only be pro rate of their regular 
salary while at home. Such a rule, how- 
ever, he said, might be ineffective be- 
cause some of the commissioners might 
stand upon the doctrine of states’ rights. 

When most of the state departments 
have made no effort to control examina- 
tion costs, the matter should be the sub- 
ject of action by the commissioners’ con- 
vention, he asserted. He said that the 
commissioners “must immediately purge 
the system of examinations of al] that 
taints of politics, sharp practice and chi- 
canery and put the examinations in step 
with the business of insurance, leaving 
no doubt that an examination is for the 
purpose of proving the financial worth 
of the company and not merely a vehicle 
to create executive salaries for a favored 
few.” 


Farm Bureau 
Leaders Hold 
Insurance Parley 


Federal Tax Issue and 
Investment Questions 
Eyed at Chicago 


A division of opinion as between yarj- 
ous types of mutual fire and casualty 
companies on the matter of: federal tax- 
ation seems to be developing. One in- 
dication of such a schism was the talk 
that was made Monday of this week 
during the insurance conference, which 
was a feature of the annual meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in Chicago, by Donald Kirkpatrick, gen- 
eral counsel of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was not explicit at 
all points but he did express the opinion 
that insofar as federal taxation of mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies is con- 
cerned, the distinction should be made 
between those companies that are com- 
pletely mutual in character and those 
that build up unusual reserves within 
their corporate structure, perhaps for 
the purpose of carrying out some sort 
of an investment program and where the 
spirit of mutuality is not so simon pure, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick also discussed the 
matter of federal taxation of life com- 
panies, saying that it is understood that 
the treasury people would like to collect 
$20,000,000 in taxes from the life insur- 
ance companies. One scheme that is be- 
ing given informal consideration is a 
tax of $2.50 per $1,000 on new ordinary 
policies, just for the first year; $1 per 
$1,000 on group and 50 cents per $1,000 
on industrial. This might take the form 
of a stamp tax. If such a levy is voted, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick expressed the hope that 
it would be a tax that could be passed 
on to the policyholder in a very definite 
way. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said that the treasury 
experts and the ways and means com- 
mittee have been looking into the mat- 
ter of an insurance tax and it is the 
understanding of those insurance people 
that have the matter in hand that some 
change in the system of taxation of 
insurance will be developed. There was 
no reference to insurance in the earlier 
revenue acts, but word got around that 
a supplementary bill would be _ intro- 
duced later this year which would in- 
clude the insurance question. It now 
appears that there will be no such pro- 
posal made this year but that it will 
come up early in 1942. 


Avenues of Approach 


So far as life insurance taxation is 
concerned, there are four possible ave- 
nues of approach, he declared. In the 
first place there would be a flat premium 
tax, secondly there might be a tax on 
investment income or a tax on increase 
in reserves and lastly a tax on new 
issues. The most logical basis is a first 
year premium tax on new issues that 
can be passed on to the policyholder, 
according to Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

About 125 attended both the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the insurance 
conference. The chairman was 
Keltner, treasurer of the three farm bu- 
reau insurance companies of Columbus, 
O. Secretary of the conference was 
Paul Edwards of the Indiana farm bu- 
reau insurance companies. 

Special interest was taken in the talk 
of Frank Travers, second vice-president 
of Lincoln National Life, who talked on 
investment and economic trends affect- 
ing insurance today. Speaking from the 
standpoint of life companies, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the best invest- 
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ment values today are in the United 
States government field, especially the 
defense issues plus selected investments 
in residence mortgages (owner occu- 
pied, medium priced, in good areas, 
with emphasis on character of the bor- 
rower) plus a modest proportion of 
funds in well selected stocks. Other 
speakers were Victor Lutnicki, assistant 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, on “Federal Wages and Hours 
Law as Affecting Insurance”; Harry M. 
Pontious, safety director Ohio Farm 
Bureau, “Is Accident Prevention a Farm 
Bureau Function?” and S. O. Walker, 
vice-president Farm Bureau Mutual 
Auto of New Hampshire, “Compulsory 
Insurance vs. the New Hampshire 
Plan.” 

Mr. Travers referred to the declining 
interest yield of the past eight years. 
Typical of the trend is what has been 
paid by Philadelphia Electric Company 
on its financing during the period. In 
1934 its bonds had a coupon of 4.2 per- 
cent; in 1937, 3.4 percent and just the 
other day it brought out an issue at 2.55 
percent. 

The social effect of the decline in in- 
terest rates, Mr. Travers asserted, is far 
more serious than are the benefits in 
savings to the borrowers. 


Achieving Security 


The reason is partly told in the state- 
ment that this has been a day when no 
one wants to incur debt and everyone 
wants to achieve security. Mr. Travers 
expressed the belief that the downward 
trend in yield has definitely come to an 
end and that either a level period is 
ahead or one in which there will be 
somewhat higher rates. One reason for 
making that prediction, he said, is that 
the inflow of gold has stopped and that 
there is a new demand for funds to a 
limited extent. 

The life insurance companies are 
withdrawing some of the savings types 
of policies and that may mean that the 
assets of those companies will not in- 
crease at such a rapid rate in the near 
future. That may decrease to some ex- 
tent the demand for bonds. 

Mr. Travers talked about the danger 
of inflation. He pointed ‘out that the 
government is aroused as to the danger. 
The proposed tax increase is desirable. 
The sale of defense bonds will be pushed 
even harder. So far the sale of such 
bonds hasn’t held a candle to the sale 
of liberty bonds in the previous war, he 
declared. It is important, in order to 
avoid inflation, to have such bonds pur- 
chased with newly created savings as 
well as with existing savings. 

He remarked that in speaking of in- 
flation, the people think of the ruinous 

erman type. In order to have a com- 
parable situation in this country, Mr. 
Travers said, there would have to be a 
$100,000,000,000 annual deficit over a 
period of several years. 

The only real hedge for the policy- 

holder, Mr, Travers said, is to purchase 
More insurance to take care of the in- 
creased cost of living. 
_ Insurance companies, he said, in their 
investment policy should be thinking 
more of the effect upon their bond port- 
folio of deflation in the future. 


Likes Residential] Loans 


Mr. Travers spoke very enthusiastic- 
ally about residential loans on a selected 
basis. In the past, he said, the record 
of the life companies with residential 
loans has been better than that with 
their over-all mortgages. If the resi- 
dential loans in the past had been placed 
on an installment basis, the losses 
would have been negligible, he declared. 

he residence mortgages that are being 
made today provide for repayment over 
a period of 15 to 20 years. He said that 
residence mortgages have better liquid- 
ity today than utility bonds. Most utility 
bonds have little or no sinking funds 
and the bonds are held by just a few 
investors, so the liquidity is relatively 
poor. He asked whether the companies 
should take 2.6 percent interest on utili- 
ties bonds if they can get 4 percent on 
mortgages. Getting back to the Phila- 
delphia Electric with its yield of 2.55, 
he indicated the belief that government 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Is Now a Competitor 








NEW YORK—The New York Stock 
Exchange will in effect become an as- 
sessment life association as the result 
of the New York court of appeals de- 
cisien of Dec. 4. The decision upheld 
the validity of an amendment to the ex- 
change’s constitution which would au- 
thorize trustees of the exchange’s $1,- 
928,000 gratuity fund to pay $20,000 to 
the family of any member who dies and 
to waive the customary payment of $15 
per member into the fund as long as the 
fund remains above $500,000. 

The amendment, adopted by the ex- 
change membership last March, was 
submitted with a view to cutting the 
costs of membership as much as possi- 
ble. However, the treasurer and three 
trustees of the gratuity fund took the 
matter to court on the ground that while 
the fund was set up for payment of 
death benefits or so-called gratuities to 
families of deceased members it his 
never been used for that purpose but 
has always been used to help the surviv- 
ing members in paying their assess- 
ments. 

According to exchange officials it will 
be at least four years before death pay- 
ments reduce the fund to $500,000 and 
assessments will have to be resumed. 





Williamson Now Assistant 
Shenandoah Vice-president 


Robert G. Williamson, Jacksonville, 
Fla., becomes assistant vice-president in 
the agency department of Shenandoah 
Life, a newly created post. He will 
assist Worley Harr, vice-president, in 
supervising the ordinary agency depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Williamson has been in life in- 
surance work since 1932. He was born 
in Nashville, Tenn., in 1890 and has 
lived in Florida since 1924. He is past 
president Jacksonville Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and active in Kiwanis. 


Indianapolis Life-Trust Council 


Organization of the Indianapolis Life 
Insurance and Trust Council has been 
completed, and Donald S. Morris of 
Fletcher Trust Co., is president of the 
new group. 

The council is the 20th such group in 
the country. Other officers are Dan 
W. Flickinger, general agent John Han- 
cock Mutual, vice-president; Fred 
Becker, Indiana Trust Co., treasurer, 
and Milton Elrod, Jr., R. & R. Service, 
secretary. Executive committee mem- 
bers are J. Albert Smith, Fidelity Trust 
Co.; Howard Nyhart, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Cecil Berry, Union Trust, and 
es Habbe, Massachusetts Mutual 

ife. 








bonds yielding 2.50 would be preferable. 
One of the big questions is whether the 
utilities will be permitted to continue to 
make the earnings that they have had. 

Municipal bonds, he said, have had a 
beautiful record, but the yields are out 
of sight because of the tax exemption 
feature. Railroad equipment trusts ap- 
pear safe with freight equipment trusts 
being preferable. 

Life insurance companies, he said, 
should diversify their maturities so that 
they will have some money coming in 
every year. 

In speaking of stocks, he said that 
investors should not take the words 
“bonds” and “stocks” too literally. Some 
fine institutions, he said, do not have 
any bonded indebtedness, so that their 
shares are in reality part mortgages, part 
preferred and part common. He sug- 
gested that if stocks are purchased, the 
yield in excess of 3 percent on the pur- 
chase price be used to write down the 
book values of the stocks. 

Mr. Travers felt that the defense 
bonds are exceptionally attractive, since 
they have a 12 years maturity, guaran- 
teed market value, a yield of 2.50 where- 
as the best yield to be gotten on a 31 
year bond is 2.45. 

















“Hang. Up. the Babys. Stocking.” 


She hasn’t seen Christmas yet, it’s true, 
but her prospects are excellent for enjoying 
many such occasions under the best possible 
circumstances, for— 


She has a daddy whose life is so insured 
that even should he fail to survive there 
will always be a home and the comforts 
of life for the little family. 


And if he is spared to spend Christmas 
through the years with his loved ones, 
he himself will be rewarded for his self- 
sacrifice by the independence his insur- 
ance will provide in his old age. 
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Great Need Now to Emphasize the Human Side 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





it promises to be grave. Just what is 
likely to happen to interest rates after 
the present emergency is over, few 
people will venture to guess. The na- 
ture of the peace which will follow is at 
present exceedingly difficult to project. 
However, there seems to be little imme- 
diate prospect that interest rates will 
turn for the better and the safest as- 
sumption to follow is that they will re- 
main where they are or even go lower. 


Threat to Capital Investments 


“Even more important to us, I think, 
than the outlook on interest earnings 
are the potentialities of the present 
situation as a threat to our capital in- 
vestments. The vast expansion in our 
industrial capacity now taking place is 
for the most part either directly owned 
or financed by the federal government. 
Because this new industrial plant in the 
main incorporates the latest engineering 
and scientific advances, it is quite likely 
after the war to make obsolete a part 
of our pre-war industrial plant. 

“Now whether we believe that gov- 
ernment capital or private capital should 
have been employed for these emergency 
undertakings, let us not for one moment 
blind ourselves to the fact that this vast 
government expansion into control or 
subsidy of our industrial plant is some- 
thing to be watched. The assumption 
all too readily made is that government 
will recognize it is out of its field and 
will dispose of or close down this ca- 
pacity promptly after the emergency 
ceases. The’ practical fact is, however, 
that there will be many quite plausible 
arguments offered for government to 
withdraw from this field only very 
slowly or not at all; and this emergency 
intrusion of government into the field 
of industrial proprietorship offers the 
very finest, ready-made springboard 
ever designed for the use of advocates 
of collectivism, socialization of industry, 
and government-take-all politics. Here 
is a situation filled with grave possibili- 
ties. 


Common Stocks Bugaboo 


“The government’s ownership or fi- 
nancial control of this vast industrial 
expansion and the probable continuance 
of low interest rates make improbable 
any immediate relief from the present 
dearth of suitable investments for our 
companies. Over the next few years, 
this situation doubtless will bring new 
pressure on the companies to invest in 
common stocks. Here again is a situa- 
tion to be watched. Ours is a business 
entrusted with the security of millions 
of people, and it seems to me it is dan- 
gerous to think in terms of solving the 
shortage of sound investments by open- 
ing the door to the use of insurance 
funds as risks or venture capital and to 
involvement of insurance management 
in the ewnership or control of other en- 
terprises. 

“Historically, increases or decreases 
in interest earnings have been compen- 
sated for in our premium rates and 
dividend schedules, and the only reliable 
safety valve in a period of decreased 
interest earnings has been a higher cost 
for life insurance. While you and I de- 
plore the thought of further increases 
in the cost of insurance to the public, 
in the business of supplying security 
there is only one choice as between 
higher cost or lower quality. And I am 
sure that the public who buy life insur- 
ance recognize and agree with the wis- 
dom of that choice. 


Great Influence on Sales 


“Tn the field of sales, the war has had 
a triple impact. In many agencies the 
problem of finding capable man power 
has become critical. As an offset, how- 
ever, it is probably true that increased 
employment and the rapid rise in na- 
tional income have made it easier to 
establish successfully the better grade 
of new men who are available. In the 
long run, therefore, it seems to me this 
situation shapes up to our advantage. 


Most companies in recent years have 
been striving to induct fewer men and 
to attain a higher ratio of successful 
men. Perhaps the man power situation 
me existing will aid us toward that 
oal. 

“The threat of inflation has also been 
felt by our agency organizations. If it is 
true that the threat of inflation has now 
become more acute than in previous 
years, it is also true that the need for 
saving is greater than ever before and 
is more clearly understood by the pub- 
lic. Even the man who honestly fears 
inflation will realize that every dollar 
put into life insurance premiums puts a 
damper on spending and hence on in- 
flation. 


SALES PROSPECT 


“The effect of new taxes on the work 
of the agency force is as yet largely an 
unknown quantity. It was most encour- 
aging to me, however, to learn at the 
recent meeting of agency officers in To- 
ronto that new sales of insurance im 
Canada were trending upward and ter- 
minations downward—this in spite of an 
income tax schedule already in force in 
Canada which is comparable to, if not 
greater than, our federal tax schedule 
for next year. Probably a smaller aver- 
age size policy will be the rule next 
year, offset by a larger number of ap- 
plications. It is almost certain, more- 
over, that the demands on the agent for 
service will increase, emphasizing once 
more the vital importance of the agent’s 
service function as opposed to his purely 
new sales activities. 

“Perhaps more important than any of 
these direct effects of the war on our 
business is the impact of the war on 
our thinking. The uncertainty of events 
and the rapid changes in our economy 
very naturally create disturbing prob- 
lems. But in spite of these uncertainties, 
all of us are filled with the urge to take 
some strong, bold part in the current 
task of defending our democracy. The 
faith we hold in the democratic way of 
life and our deeply ingrained loyalty to 
the concept of individual freedom impel 
us in this desire to accept added respon- 
sibility or to undertake something be- 
yond our recognized obligation of con- 
ducting a sound business. 


Companies Buy Many U. S. Bonds 


“Nor is this desire entirely satisfied 
for most of us by the realization that 
life insurance in its normal, every-day 
operations has a profound effect upon 
the immediate problems of defense. Few 
people are aware, for example, that life 
insurance companies in their normal in- 
vestment operations of this year alone 
will purchase nearly a billion and a half 
of government bonds—almost double the 
entire holdings of government securities 
by life insurance companies at the end 
of world war I. 

“On the home front of defense against 
inflation, we hear constant warnings 
about the need for added savings and 
for the necessity of curtailing ordinary 
purchases in order to prevent material 
shortages. Yet, few people stop to 
think that the army of life insurance 
men is the best trained and most skill- 
ful army of men in the world in the 
business of encouraging saving, and no 
private institution daily contributes more 
to the prevention of inflation than life 
insurance. 








Serve to Check Inflation 


“Few people recognize, moreover, 
that because of the nature of life in- 
surance operations, life insurance sav- 
ings perhaps do more than any other 
type to protect our government against 
ill consequences of a vast emergency fi- 
nancing program. Life insurance pur- 
chases of government securities neither 
act to inflate the credit structure as do 
purchases by banks, nor do they carry 
the threat of demoralization of the gov- 


ernment’s credit by dumping after the 
emergency, as do individual holdings. 
While this latter point—the long-time 
nature of life insurance investments— 
may at present seem relatively unimpor- 
tant, I feel certain that it may prove 
to be a most valuable aid to the gov- 
ernment in meeting distressing post- 
war problems. And in weighing the 
various means of financing the present 
emergency program, it seems to me the 
Treasury Department would be wise to 
give serious consideration to some form 
of security designed to be especially at- 
tractive to institutions such as our own, 
which are accustomed to hold sound in- 
vestments until maturity. 

“I think few people are aware even 
of the tremendous part being unselfishly 
played by life insurance salesmen in 
helping along the defense bond drive. 


Tells About Ultimate Test 


“Unless I am mistaken, the ultimate 
defense of democracy will not be ac- 
complished with the guns, ships, tanks, 
and planes of the current defense pro- 
gram—imperative as they may be now 
for resistance to physical aggression 
throughout the world. 

“If the last war taught us anything, 
it should have taught us that winning 
or losing a war does not necessarily 
make democracy safe—here or else- 
where. In this war, it was not the phys- 
ical defeat of France but the inner decay 
of her democratic institutions, and of 
faith in them, that destroyed her democ- 
racy. Hitler merely became the receiver 
—as he had in Germany—for a bankrupt 
faith in democratic processes that had 
abandoned democratic ideals. The de- 
sire to escape the receivership of 
Nazism is reason enough for all of our 
present efforts to build guns, tanks, 
ships and planes. But make no mistake. 
In this war, as in the last war, the ulti- 
mate test of whether democracy sur- 
vives will not be a test of arms but 
will be a test of the power of free demo- 
cratic institutions themselves to meet 
the social, spiritual and economic as- 
pirations of our people. If we meet 
those aspirations, no physical force can 
destroy our democracy; if we fail to 
meet those aspirations, no physical force 
can defend or save our democracy. 





FREEDOM FRONT 





“Here, then, is a front in the defense 
of democracy which is worthy of our 
mettle. It is a front no government, no 
matter how wise or powerful, can de- 
fend alone. It can be defended only 
when free men and their institutions so 
believe in freedom that they accept 
wholeheartedly the responsibilities of 
freedom and discharge them with ex- 
acting fidelity. On this front, it seems 
to me, the institution of life insurance, 
by its very nature and its place in our 
social and economic life, has the oppor- 
tunity to make itself felt powerfully in 
the ultimate task of defense of our 
democracy. 

“The very. fact that insurance has 
been cradled and has very notably flour- 
ished best only in the atmosphere and 
surroundings of democratic governments 
attests to this affinity between the pur- 
poses of insurance and the principles of 
democracy. But even if that were not 
true, can anyone deny that the needs 
of the world today—more vital by far 
than the need for guns and tanks and 
planes—are very nearly summed up in 
these phrases so. closely identified with 
life insurance: Individual economic free- 
dom, protection for the home, respect 
for the dignity of the individual, recog- 
nition of the supreme worth of human 
values, and the right of men to fulfill 
in a greater measure their aspirations 
for a better life. 

“To put it another way, we are a 
human business—first and above all. It 
is only natural for us to take pride in 
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Dec. 1 Values 
to Be Used in 
1941 Statements 


NEW YORK—AIl stocks and bonds 
will be carried at Dec. 1, 1941, values 
with the exception of federal bonds, the 
committee on valuation of securities 
other than real estate of the National 
Association of Insuranee Commissioners 
decided after a lengthy session. Valua- 
tion of Canadian securities was a sub- 
ject given considerable attention and it 
was stated that the Dominion govern- 
ment has made available facilities for 
the payment of claims in American 
currency. 








our financial strength, but let us not 
make the fundamental error of thinking 
that even the wisest and most skillful 
handling of one function of our interna] 
management — such as investments — 
means we are wholly fulfilling the hu- 
man aims and purposes of our business, 


Gives Underlying Significance 


“All business, large and small, exists 
for only one reason—to meet the needs 
and aspirations and demands of human 
beings. And in times of human distress 
and upheaval such as we have seen in 
1941, these fundamental purposes of 
business are likely to be brought home 
to us with new force and meaning. 

“If I interpret properly the major 
events and trends of 1941, this is the un- 
derlying significance of what has been 
happening in the life insurance business. 
There has been food for thought in 
the fact that the men prosecuting the 
investigation before the TNEC—seeking 
grounds on which they hoped to win 
public support—chose to focus their 
most critical attack on questions other 
than our financial record,” 

Mr. Arnold touched on the study of 
mortality tables and non-forfeiture bene- 
fits. Its most useful purpose has been 
to remove in so far as possible any mis- 
conception that the present cost of in- 
surance is not in accord with modern 
mortality experience. That fact has not 
been easy to demonstrate to the insur- 
ing public. 

“The hour may be later than we 
think,” Mr. Arnold concluded. “It is no 
time now for any institution to hang 
back and shirk its own part. And life 
insurance with its incomparable record 
of good faith, with its inherent lessons 
of the value of cooperation, with its 
central principle of making each indi- 
vidual responsible for the welfare of 
others—surely life insurance by its very 
nature must take a leading part in this 
defense of our free way of life. 


Things to Stress in 1942. 


“As for life insurance, I feel sure the 
proper response consists of consciously 
encouraging the very trends which, for 
a variety of immediate reasons, have 
marked the past year—namely, improv- 
ing the welfare of the agent, strengthen- 
ing our service to our policyholders, 
removing causes of public misunderstand- 
ing of our operations, studying more 
closely our public relations, and in gen- 
eral devoting ourselves to a closer ex- 
amination of our responsibilities as 2 
human institution as well as a 
financial institution. Indeed, I believe it 
is only through vigorous attention to 
these human phases of our business that 
we will ever capitalize fully the magnifi- 
cent financial record we have made in 
recent years. 

“For if democracy is to be defended 
and preserved in the years ahead, it will 
be because democracy above all other 
forms of government gives rise to insti- 
tutions like our own, which meet un- 
failingly the human needs of men.” 


Boosts Group Cases 1100% 


Manager Jack White’s ordinary 
agency of Prudential in Los Angeles 
at the end of November had increased 
the number of its group cases 1100 per- 
cent over the allotment for the year. 
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Insurance as Combatant 


in War, Mitchell’s Theme 


Insurance cannot stand on the side- 
lines, 2 non-combatant, while one of the 
bloodiest battles in world history still 
is to be fought, A. N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent Canada Life, declared in his talk 
on life insurance as a war industry at 
the annual convention of the Life Presi- 
dents Association in New York. In- 
surance thust give all its energy to help 
destruction of evil forces attempting to 
subjugate the world, he said, for if 
democracies lose the war they will suc- 
cumb, and with them the insurance busi- 
ness. 

War is basically affecting the econo- 
mies of all countries and all businesses 
are feeling its impact with increasing 
force. Thus life insurance in Canada 
and Great Britain has been heavily af- 
fected. 


Adaptability a Main Feature 


The right of any business to continue 
in existence is its ability to adapt itself 
to changing circumstances, he said. Life 
insurance has taken a stronger and 
stronger position in affairs because of 
its extraordinary adaptability; in peace 
or war it has fitted itself to the life of 
the community. It has been a great 
builder of national morale. Its continu- 
ous efficiency has enabled it to with- 
stand all types of adverse conditions for 
well over a century and made it the 
bulwark against the fear of insecurity. 

Now it also is proving it can be of 
major assistance in the war economy 
of the nation to whose citizens it offers 
personal economic protection. 

“Because almost all citizens use its 
protection,” Mr. Mitchell said, “its con- 
stituent companies need no excuse for 
exerting their utmost powers to help 
preserve the freedom of those citizens 
and to help maintain the democratic 
methods on which the insurance struc- 
ture depends. 

“The liberty loving peoples of the 
world have risked their all for cen- 
turies on the defense of their right to be 
free from tyrannical. direction. Over 
700 years ago this right was put into 
words for us on the meadow at Runny- 
meade. Those words still constitute the 
charter of liberty for which we fight: 


Declaration of Principles 


“‘No free man shall be taken or im- 

prisoned or disseized or outlawed or 
exiled, or anyways destroyed. To none 
will we sell, to none will we deny or 
delay, right or justice.’ Understanding 
of the implications of this declaration 
grew with the centuries. Many nations 
joined in reverence for the thought. 
Your nation risked all for it in your 
war for independence.” 
_ Mr. Mitchell said in Great Britain life 
insurance business early recognized its 
place in the struggle; that freedom of 
government and all democratic action 
such as represented by life insurance 
companies was at stake. Within the 
first year of war, by mutual, unanimous 
consent it agreed that all of the com- 
panies’ investment ability should be used 
to support the government’s war financ- 
ing. The companies realized their re- 
sponsibility in maintaining morale; that 
if the security of the individual was 
endangered because of temporary in- 
ability to pay premiums, public morale 
would be injured, so they voluntarily 
and unanimously agreed to carry poli- 
cies to the extreme limit which could 
be provided by any reserves held in the 
policies, despite any contract clauses to 
the contrary... By salary and other 
financial: provisions the companies eased 
the hardship to individual employes 
when the government drained home 
o~ forces for full time war occupa- 
10ns,. 

Mr. Mitchell said in Great Britain and 
Canada it has been demonstrated that 
In times of great stress democracy 
demonstrates to the fullest its ability for 
self-government, for functioning prop- 


erly. The fighter for liberty constantly 
increases his desire and ability to sacri- 
fice himself for the common good, 

Great sacrifices are demanded. About 
43 percent of the Canadian national in- 
come is being devoted to its own war 
expenditures and to supply Great Britain 
with materials for which she can no 
longer pay Canadian dollars. The in- 
come taxes and national defense taxes 
in Canada have been made to reach per- 
sons earning as little as $55 a month. On 
the basis of national income, federal 
taxation in the United States would have 
had to jump in two years from approxi- 
mately seven billions a year to about 22 
billions in order to approximate the 
change in Canada. 

Canadian insurance companies, too, 
have realized they should do their ut- 
most to defend the interest of their 
policyholders and the nation, and hav- 
ing accepted very willingly a heavy de- 
pletion of their office and field forces, 
have adopted by joint action quite uni- 
form war clauses, and voluntarily de- 
voted a large proportion of their new 
Canadian income to support of the 
government’s war bond issues. 


How Life Insurance Performs 


Life insurance can and does in time 
of war bear a very large proportion of 
the burden. In the last war loan, the 
greatest government borrowing opera- 
tion in Canadian history, life insurance 
subscribed for approximately a seventh 
of the total loan, Mr. Mitchell said. 

There have been serious personnel 
problems arising due to war demands. 
Home office and field staffs have been 
depleted by the call. All who left for 
war jobs were assured of being re- 
employed upon their return and the key 
men have been lent to government for 
organization jobs as well. Most com- 
panies have been making a generous 
allowance for varying long periods of 
at least a major portion of the difference 
between the pay received from the 
armed services and that received from 
the company at the time of enlistment. 

Lapse and surrender results have 
shown great improvement over those in 
the first years of the last war. The 
improvement is more remarkable, he 
said, since at the time of the last war 
there was no equivalent taxation in- 
crease. True, Canada may not yet have 
felt the full force of the present taxation 
but the results to date are encouraging 
and indicate the business in force is less 
affected by war than that in the last 
war. 

War Mortality Not Bad Yet 


Canadian mortality experience so far 
has not been seriously affected but a 
surprising result has been the small 
effect on insurance mortality on ordinary 
policies in Great Britain. Actual death 
losses in 1940 of 22 British companies 
from war causes were only approxi- 
mately 10 percent of those from normal 
causes. Three Canadian companies, all 
with considerable business in the British 
Isles, show their British mortality ex- 
perience for the two years Sept. 1, 1939- 
Aug. 31, 1941, exclusive of all deaths 
from war causes, 45 percent of expected, 
and, including war deaths, only 55 per- 
cent. These figures are based on sums 
assured less reserves. These companies 
also operate in the United States, and 
their combined mortality experience on 
the same basis for Canada and the 
United States for the same period of 
time appears to have slightly over 56 
percent of expected, Mr. Mitchell com- 
mented. 

He discussed also the matter of in- 
terest rates. The trend downward even 
before the war has not been altered by 
the coming of hostilities. Mr. Mitchell 
noted the lack of demand for equity 
money, commenting that equity invest- 
ment requires confidence in dividend 
possibilities. He asked if it may not be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


McCormack Clifers 
Proposed Statute 


on Examinations 


NEW YORK—An idealistic program 
for uniform state legislation covering 
examination of insurance companies and 
related matters was submitted by Mc- 
Cormack of Tennessee to the sub-com- 
mittee on examinations of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at the meeting here this week. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, who is chairman of zone 3 of 
the commissioners’ convention, presented 
these suggestions as an individual. His 
program embraces 32 points and he dis- 
tributed his recommendation in mimeo- 
graphed form, together with a copy of 
an address that he gave last June before 
the meeting of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents along the same 
lines. Probably Mr. McCormack has no 
idea that such a program could be put 
across but his recommendations are in- 
teresting and will certainly stimulate dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. McCormack’s proposed uniform 
statute would place insurance depart- 
ments and examiners under civil service 
and the employes, including examiners 
would be qualified and on a full time 
basis. There would be collected from 
domestic companies % of 1 percent of 
their volume of premiums in the state 
and from foreign companies % of 1 per- 
cent. This revenue would be for the 
sole purpose of maintaining the insur- 
ance department and these fees would be 
deductible from any other premium tax 
due the state. If there should be any 
surplus, the tax would be forgiven dur- 
ing the current period. The commis- 
sioner would be appointed by the gov- 
ernor for an eight year term and he 
would be required to have had at least 
four years experience in the insurance 
business or have such other qualifica- 
tions as might be stipulated. The com- 
missioner and the other employes would 
not be subject to removal except for 
proper cause and then would have the 
right of hearing. 

The salary of the commissioner would 
not be less than $7,500. Domestic com- 
panies would be examined annually and 
convention examinations would be held 
every three years. Examiners of domes- 
tic companies would be required to meet 
minimum requirements and examiners 
of foreign companies should have at least 
two years’ experience in the insurance 
business and other qualifications. On ex- 
aminations where there are three or 
more examiners at least one of them 
must be an actuary. The examination 
reports would not be public documents 
and would not be released except with 
the approval of the commissioner. The 
fees of senior examiners or actuaries 
should not exceed $25 a day plus voucher 
expenses not exceeding $8. Junior ex- 
aminers should not collect more than $15 
and $8 expenses. If accounting firms are 
employed, they should represent only one 
state or one zone. Solicitation of exam- 
inations by examiners would be prohib- 
ited. 

Then there are a number of other rec- 
ommendations for these statutes cover- 
ing such matters as qualifications of 
examiners, the procedure of calling con- 
vention examinations, etc. 


No General Increase in Canada 


TORONTO—Canadian life compa- 
nies are not contemplating a general 
increase in premium rates “in the very 
near future,” as suggested in dispatches 
from Montreal, according to officials of 
Toronto companies. 

“You can safely say that no con- 
certed move in this direction is con- 
templated,” a high official of one com- 
pany remarked. 

Naturally the decline in rates of in- 
terest has caused Canadian companies 
considerable concern. However, the 
Canadian companies enjoy about % of 
1 percent higher return on their in- 
vestments than do the United States 
companies. 





Institute of Life 
Insurance Meets 


Nollen New Chairman; 
Work of First Three 
Years Is Reviewed 


NEW YORK—The part the Institute 
of Life Insurance plays in building up 
in the public mind acceptance of life 
insurance as a vital constructive social 
and economic force rather than as a 





NOLLEN 


GERARD S. 


great financial institution was empha- 
sized in the remarks of H. J. Johnson, 
president, and M. A. Linton, Provident 
Mutual, chairman, at the institute’s an- 
nual meeting here. Gerard S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Iowa, was 
elected chairman to succeed Mr. Linton. 

Mr. Linton said that with three years 
in retrospect, it is more clearly possible 
to see the pattern of the work of the in- 
stitute in the future. The maintenance 
of a sound public relations policy is es- 
sential when, because of world condi- 
tions, there is a tendency toward cen- 
tralization of power in the federal gov- 
ernment, he stated. 


All Linked in Public Mind 


All companies are grouped together 
in the public mind as the institution of 
life insurance. There are so many rami- 
fications of the business that it is highly 
susceptible to attack by self-seeking in- 
dividuals, Mr. Linton said. The job is 
of such magnitude that a united under- 
taking is required, but each company 
should not neglect its own individual 
program in its relations with the public. 

The institute is serving as a central 
source of information for all types of 
people seeking information on life insur- 
ance. It has a responsibility to study 
trends and their effect on social and eco- 
nomic forces. Mr. Linton pointed out 
that the institute must continue to earn 
for itself a reputation for integrity in 
bringing to the public a better under- 
standing of life insurance and bringing 
to the attention of the companies the 
needs of the public. 


Expand Public Information Program 


The federal government appreciates 
the importance of public attitude, as evi- 
denced by the fact that 153 government 
agencies employed 2,500 people full-time 
and spent nearly $28,000,000 in the last 
fiscal year in publicizing the activities of 
their agencies, Mr. Linton stated. 

Next year, Mr. Johnson said, the in- 
stitute plans to develop further its public 
information program, extend its research 
activities to bring to the public the 
things of interest to it, and to conduct a 
number of personal meetings. 

Utilizing all facilities through news 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Many War Clauses Are Announced by U.S. Companies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 








cent compound interest in event of 
death from aviation hazards wherever 
occurring, or in event of death while in 
the military, naval or air force of a 
country engaged in war, declared or un- 
declared, provided such death occurs 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States and Canada, or as a re- 
sult of war while traveling or residing 
as a civilian outside such limits. 


®@ther Provisions 


The clause provides a period of six 
months followihg participation in war 
within which the restriction also will 
apply, and also exclusion of liability 
other than previously noted whether 
death results directly or indirectly from 
results of war or travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft while the assured is 
in the service in any air force or air 
branch of any military or naval force. It 
also provides exclusion within two years 
of date of issue of contract as a direct 
or indirect result of war outside the 
home areas of the United States and 
Canada although assured may not be in 
service, 

Benefits also would be denied for dis- 
ability resulting directly or indirectly 
from war during travel or residence in 
addition to the exclusions or restrictions 
in any total disability provisions of the 
contract. The incontestability provision 
was amended so the contract would be 
incontestable after it had been in force 
for a period of two years from date of 
issue except for non-payment of prem- 
iums and violation of conditions of the 
contract relating to military or naval 
service in time of war as such service is 
restricted in and by the endorsement. 


Other Large Companies Act 


New York Life is putting on a clause, 
it wired all its branches in the field. The 
details were not made known, nor the 
effective date. 

Mutual Life of New York Dec. 15 
will apply a war clause to all males of 
the army, navy marine corps, reserves, 
active or inactive; R.O.T.C., national 
guard, coast guard, cadets and midship- 
men. It was reported this would be 
applied regardless of age. The effective 
time is midnight Dec. 15. 


Details of Mutual Life Action 


Mutual Life announced the purpose of 
imposing the war clauses was to avoid 
subjecting present policyholders to in- 
clusion of unwarranted risks on new 
business taken during the war period. 
Policies now in force are in no way af- 
fected. 

The war clause, which exempts the 
company from liability i in event of death 
in military or naval services and under 
certain other conditions, is being applied 
in the case of new policies written on 
members of the army, navy, marine 
corps, coast guard, national guard, R. O. 
T. C.; and new insurance on_ these 
groups is limited to a maximum of $25,- 
000. All insurance plans are available, 
up to this limit, subject to regular rules. 

The company also is applying its war 
clause to cover single men between the 
ages of 15-30, inclusive; and a limit of 
$50,000 new insurance has been imposed 
in this group. All insurance plans, in- 
cluding disability and double indemnity, 
remain available, subject to regular rules. 
Single men whose insurance ages run 
from 31 to 35, inclusive, may be granted 
$10,000 of new insurance without the 
war clause, but the clause will apply on 
all new insurance over $10,000, with a 
limit of $50,000 on the total of new in- 
surance. Subject to these restrictions, 
all insurance plans, including disability 
and double indemnity, are available to 
this group, subject to regular rules. 


Cases of Young Married Men 


In the case of married men whose in- 
surance age is 35 or less, the war clause 
will be imposed only on amounts of new 
insurance over $50,000. A limit of $100,- 
000 of new insurance was announced for 
this group, with all plans available, in- 


cluding disability and double indemnity. 

War clauses also will be included on 
all new policies written on the lives of 
civilian airplane pilots and transport 
pilots, the limit of new insurance for in- 
dividuals in these categories being $50,- 
000. The usual airplane exclusion clause 
applies to this group as well as to stu- 
dent pilots and those contemplating avi- 
ation. The latter will be subjected to 
the war clause and a new insurance limit 
of $25,000. Usual rules will apply to 
plans and to disability and double indem- 
nity benefits for both of these classes. 

A limit of $5,000 new insurance, with 
the war clause ‘applied, will be effective 
in cases of individuals engaged in mer- 
chant marine on the Great Lakes and 
inland waters. The usual rules will ap- 
ply to plans and disability, and double 
indemnity benefits. All other merchant 
marine risks will be declined. 

Resident aliens, other persons contem- 
plating foreign residence or travel, and 
nurses or workers in eee organiza- 
tions such as the Y. M. C. A., will be 
given individual consideration. 





JOHN HANCOCK 


John Hancock Mutual announced a 
“protective rider” to be applied to all 
policies issued on applications dated on 
and after Dec. 10 if on the lives of per- 
sons engaged in the military, naval or 
air service, or of men serving under or 
subject to service under the selective 
service act, or persons otherwise ex- 
posed to war or aviation hazards, 

The rider will limit the John Han- 
cock’s liability to the reserve under the 
policy if death occurs as a result of war 
and subsidiary activities outside the 
United States and District of Columbia. 
President Guy W. Cox explained the 
rider was adopted in the interest of 
policyholders. It will apply on males 
ages 16-35 and will exclude the military 
aviation as well as other military haz- 
ards, 


Central Life of Illinois Acts 


Central Life of Illinois has had a war 
clause in effect for almost 1% years 
which it has been applying generally 
in cases of males who have been classi- 
fied under selective service or it ap- 
peared might be drafted. Now, according 
to Wilbur M. Johnson, vice-president 
and actuary it is likely the clause will 
be applied to all male applicants ages 
18-35. 

No definite word as yet has been 
sent out by Union Central, although 
it is expected a war clause will be an- 
nounced within a few days. 

Mutual Benefit has not yet announced 
a war clause but this week bulletined 
a reduction of limits to $5,000 on male 
applicants ages 18-35, which applies gen- 
erally until further notice. Actual mili- 
tary, naval and marine risks will not be 
considered. Mutual Benefit has been 
applying the aviation exclusion rider for 
some time. 

Penn Mutual announced to its field 
men a war clause will be applied Dec. 
15 to all policies issued to male appli- 
cants of military age. The details of 
the clause were not announced, 


Mutual Trust Watching Events 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago home 
office officials held a special conference 
on the subject of war clauses Monday, 
finally deciding to continue from day to 
day the policy which has been in force 
for some time, of giving individual con- 
sideration to every risk in the military 
ages. So far no adverse selection due 
to imminence of war has been noted, 
but it was said the moment this should 
be observed greater restrictions could 
be applied. The desire has been not 
unduly to increase the difficulties of the 
sales force, 

New England Mutual has had a clause 
in effect for about two months which 








it has been applying similarly to many 
other companies, in all cases which defi- 
nitely involved or seemed to involve 
possibility of participation in war. It 
probably now will be applied generally. 


Young Married Men Motivated 


So far this week from many quarters 
has been reported the great increase in 
number of applications from young men, 
especially those ages 28-35 who until the 
Japanese attack felt they were safe from 
the draft. The demand is coming par- 
ticularly from the younger married men 
who apparently now see a strong possi- 
bility they will be drawn into the serv- 
ice and want to make sure they have at 
least minimum life insurance needs in 
force. Most of the applications are for 
modest amounts up to $5,000, and per- 
haps the large proportion on lower cost 
plans. Some offices reported they were 
swamped and had to call on medical ex- 
aminers rarely employed. 

An interesting development reported 
by a large office in Chicago is the great 
number of these applications received 
with cash premium, The agents evi- 
dently are pressing the point that the 
war will be so big and last so long there 
is little doubt an able bodied young man 
will be drawn into it, and he should take 
steps now to leave no doubt that his 
life insurance will be in full force. 

A New York Life agent in Chicago 
sold $50,000 Monday all in small cases. 
Many other offices there and elsewhere 
reported a similar greatly increased de- 
mand, especially from those of military 
ages, 


Continental Assurance Clause 


Continental Assurance this week was 
on the point of imposing a war clause 
which will provide two years’ exclusion 
of death due to military causes while 
occurring outside the United States, but 
no restriction within the continental 
United States; five years exclusion 
while in the military service of any 
country at war outside the United 
States due to death from any cause and 
10 years exclusion of death due to avia- 
tion except while riding as a fare-paying 
passenger. This rider will be applied to 
applications from all males 15-30 at 
issue. 

Continental American announced 
Monday to its field force that because 
of international developments no repre- 
sentative is in position to assure pros- 
pective purchasers, either male or fe- 
male, that the company will issue in- 
surance without a war clause. 

“We are now in the process of study- 
ing the whole situation carefully and 
we hope to be in a position to issue 
more definite rules regarding the future 
use of war clauses within a few days,” 
Max S. Bell, vice-president and actuary, 
stated. “In the meantime, however, it 
will be the policy of the company to 
impose a war clause on every contract 
of insurance issued to an individual who, 
in the opinion of the company, has any 
prospect of becoming connected with 
the military, naval or air service or any 
of their branches.” 


1942 Detroit Insurance 
Telephone Directory Ready 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has com- 
pleted the compilation and printing of 
the 1942 Detroit Insurance Telephone 
Directory and copies are being mailed 
this week. 

A new directory is published annually 
in December and brings up to date the 
names, telephone numbers and addresses 
of those engaged in all phases of the 
insurance business in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 

Additional copies of the directory can 
be obtained from THe NationaL UNDER- 
WRITER'S Detroit office, 1015 Transporta- 
tion building, telephone Randolph 3994, 
or from the Chicago office, 175 West 
Jackson boulevard. 





Fischer Clears — 
Way for General 
War Clause Use 


NEW YORK—Commissioner Fischer 
of Iowa, on the day the United States 
declared war against Japan, wired the 
Iowa department to remove the ban on 
the issuance of policies containing war 
clauses to the general public, thereby 
eliminating the last remaining barrier to 
the adoption of war clauses by all com- 
panies, 

It is expected that all companies that 
have not already done so will move im- 
mediately to put war clauses into effect, 
Virtually all companies have filed one 
or more proposed versions with the de- 
partments of all the states in which they 
do business. 

Departmental approval in Iowa should 
be obtainable without delav. as the re- 
striction in the Iowa department regula- 
tion is not on the wording of the clause 
but the classes of policyholders to which 
it may be applied. Until Commissioner 
Fischer sent his wire the clause could be 
used in Iowa only on policies issued to 
members of the armed forces or to 
aliens. It can now be included in the 
general run of policies as well. 


No Action by Commissioners 


While the life committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, meeting in New York City 
this week, devoted virtually its entire 
session to war clauses, no action was 
taken, committee members feeling that 
the resolution adopted by the associa- 
tion in June, 1940, advocating the gen- 
eral adoption of some uniform war 
clause was still adequate. 

There is considerable variance among 
the war clauses of the different com- 
panies. About the only point of uni- 
formity is that in the event of clause’s 
excluding payment of the face amount 
the beneficiary will be paid the prem- 
iums plus 3 percent interest com- 
pounded annually, while in the aviation 
exclusion section of the war clauses pay- 
ment is the policy reserve, which would 
in every case be somewhat smaller than 
the premiums paid plus interest, par- 
ticularly during the early policy years. 

War clauses differ on the length of 
time the travel exclusion applies. Two 
years is the most usual period in the 
case of civilians. Another difference is 
how the exclusion applies to members 
of the armed forces inside and outside 
the United States. Some clauses ex- 
clude all deaths while the insured is in 
the armed forces of the United States 
outside the country and some exclude 
such deaths only if they are due to an 
act of war. 

The theory behind excluding all 
deaths of members of the armed forces 
outside the United States is that it 
would be impossible in many cases to 
tell whether the insured had died from 
an act of war or from causes not di- 
rectly related to military service. Only 
a very few companies exclude any 
deaths while the insured is in the armed 
forces and in the United States and 
these deaths are excluded only if they 
result from acts of war. Another point 
of difference among companies is that 
some include the aviation restricton 
along with the war clause and others 
use two separate riders. 

States varv somewhat on permissible 
provisions. New York permits exclu- 
sion only if death occurs “as a result 
of” military service in time of war. 





Hold Alabama State Meeting 


MONTGOMERY, ALA —The Ala- 
bama Association of Life Underwriters 
held its mid-winter meeting here Thurs- 
todav. Sneakers were H. I. Davis, Atlanta 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table: Milton Elrod, Jr.. R. & R. Serv- 
ice: T. J. Twentyman, advertising man- 
ager of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb of 
Birmingham, and Superintendent Julian. 
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Endorses Law Change for 
Investment in Stocks 


“Permission to insurance companies 
and trustees to invest in stocks would 
be no more than recognition of existing 
circumstances, whatever other risks it 
opened up,” according to J. W. Meader, 
investment analyst, writing in the No- 
vember issue of “Trusts & Estates.” 

The article discusses the hearings last 
month before the New York joint legis- 
lative committee on revision of the insur- 
ance law, and points out the fallacies 
and merits of the arguments proffered 
by various witnesses. tes 

“What seems most surprising about 
these hearings,’ says Mr. Meader, “‘is 
that three very strong reasons in favor 
of permitting stock investments where 
they are now denied by law were not 
even mentioned. 

“Permission to buy stocks does not 
mean that they will be bought. If there 
is still a human failing of wishing to 
speculate with someone else’s money, it 
is least likely to be found in the large 
insurance or trustee companies (and sav- 
ings banks) which have built their busi- 
ness on a record of conservative invest- 
ment policy. As a matter of fact an 
almost outrageous degree of speculation, 
in the light of modern ideas of invest- 
ment quality, is possible within the con- 
fines of the present legal list. 

“There has been a sweeping change 
in the nature of many bonds from the 
investor’s viewpoint. Owing to the re- 
cent changes in the bankruptcy laws, 
default of bond obligations has become a 
much less serious matter for stockhold- 
ers than it used to be. Under 77-B the 
stockholder gets all the best of it in 
receivership and reorganization—no new 
money and a free ride at the bondhold- 
ers’ expense. One of the risks, formerly 
inherent in equities, the risk of total ex- 
tinction, has virtually been removed by 
law, or the way the law worked out, 
and stocks are to that extent more at- 
tractive than they were. 

“These points are trifling, however, in 
comparison to the damage wrought to 
bond investment by abrogation of the 
gold clauses. Here was regulation with 
a vengeance. Formerly, the buyer of a 
gold obligation had an enforceable abso- 
lute protection against the ravages of 
inflation and devaluation; today he is at 
the mercy of the winds of fiscal policy. 

“It may be confidently expected that 
at some time in the comparatively near 
future a gold-standard currency or its 
equivalent in freedom of foreign ex- 
change transactions will be resumed in 
this country; for on no other basis could 
millions of intelligent people continue to 
pay their insurance premiums and leave 
their money on deposit.” 


Lichtenberg Club President 


Oscar Lichtenberg, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life, Oshkosh, was elected presi- 
dent of the Fox River Valley Insurance 
Club at the annual meeting and Gordon 
Pope, Equitable Reserve, Neenah, Wis., 
secretary-treasurer. This organization 
is composed of officers, department 
heads and employes of Aid Association 
for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., Equi- 
goa Reserve and Wisconsin National 

ire. 


Value of Cashiers’ Work Told 


The San Antonio Life Office Cash- 
iers Association heard J. N. Fletcher, 
district agency supervisor of Great 
Southern Life, discuss the different 
forms of assistance which the cashier 
may give the agency manager and the 
personal producers. He said that from a 
mere record clerk the cashier has grown 
to be the equivalent of an assistant 
agency manager. The capable cashier 
he asserted, becomes better informed 
concerning the company practices which 
affect the writing of business and its 
conservation methods than either the 
Manager or the agent. 

_ Mr. Fletcher stressed the value of the 
Irequent contracts which the cashier 
makes with the policyholder. This con- 
tact, he believes, enables the cashier to 
win the policyholder and counsel him 








in regard to various problems concern- 
ing loans, extension notes and re-in- 
statements. He also believes that the 
cashier can through conversation with 
the policyholder learn of new needs 
and guide the agent in rendering ser- 
vice and through the making of service 
calls aid him in securing new business. 

He recognized the importance of the 
work of the cashier in conserving busi- 
ness. through explanation of options, 
loan privileges and provisions for ex- 
tending the period of protection when 
the policyholder finds himself faced by 
a financial emergency. 





Lincoln National Employes Bonus 


Lincoln National Life announces that 
it will distribute a bonus for the three 
months commencing Dec. 1 to em- 
ployes other than company officials 
who were on the payroll prior to Dec. 
1. The amount of the payment will be 
governed by the employe’s salary, 
length of service and marital status, 
married males to get more than other 
employes. The temporary nature of the 
payment is emphasized by the manage- 
ment. 


Northwestern Mutual's 


Buyers of Insurance 


The Northwestern Mutual Life in 
analyzing its insurance buyers for 1941 
according to occupational groups finds 
that students constituted 16.42 percent 
of the. total lives and 9.28 percent of 
the total insurance, leading in both col- 
umns. The next in amount of insur- 
ance were miscellaneous tradesmen, 8.3; 
metal industries came next with 7.14; 
1etail dealers, 6.88; physicians and sur- 
geons, 6.29; clerks (not in stores), 5.94. 
The miscellaneous tradesmen showed 
an average per life of $14,169 and metal 
industries $9,769. Next came physicians 
and surgeons with $8,724. Lawyers, 
judges and justices average per life was 
$6,186. 





K. C. Wins Over Iowa 


A three-day “festival” at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., with some business ses- 
sions, celebrated the victory of the 
Kansas City office of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life over the Iowa state agency 
in a contest in November. C. M. Max- 
well, Iowa manager, and 14 qualifiers 


attended from that agency and Loren 
E. Reitz, Kansas City manager, was 
accompanied by 11 qualifiers—10 mené 
and one woman. The Kansas City 
office defeated the Iowans by a 40 
percent margin, producing 230 percent 
of volume quota, and 270 percent of 
premium quota. F. H. Haviland, vice- 
president in charge of agencies, was 
the home office speaker. 





Woods Head of Hartford Group 


HARTFORD — Hollis L. Woods, 
Mutual Benefit Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Hartford General Agents & 


Managers Association at its annual 
meeting. He succeeds Frank O. H. 
Williams, Connecticut General. 


Glenn B. Dorr, of the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company, was elected 
secretary and treasurer, a position pre- 
viously held by Mr. Woods. 





Boston Manager Resigns 


Herbert W. Jackson has resigned as 
manager of Lincoln National Life in 
Boston. For many years he was with 
Equitable Society. 





Breaking a new field 


Northwestern National Life has set its plow into a new 
field. Its agents are now paid primarily for service, not for 
sales—a fact of prime interest to buyers of life insurance. 


Your NWNL agent’s income no longer depends prim- 
arily on the new insurance you buy from him. It depends 
rather upon the amount of that insurance you keep in 
force. You will keep in force only that insurance which 
meets your needs efficiently and economically, and con- 
tinues to meet them, regardless of your changing circum- 
stances. Your NWNL agent's income thus depends 
directly upon his capacity for sound, intelligent, low- 


pressure selling, and sound, intelligent service after the sale. 


The depression of the thirties proved that American 
life companies had perfected a technique for safeguarding 
policyholders’ funds. These companies are now working 
toward a similarly successful technique of agency service 
to policyholders. Northwestern National Life’s system 
of paying its agents according to ‘‘how well they serve” 
rather than according to ‘‘how much they sell” is a 
contribution of fundamental importance to this end. 


Northwestern Nakhonal Life 


Insurance Company of Minneapolis 
O. J. Arnold, President 
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of the third year. A. N. Guertin, ac- 
tuary of the New Jersey department and 
chairman of the committee which 
evolved the proposal under discussion, 
pointed out that if a proper reserve 
basis were used for  non-forfeiture 
values it would not be necessary to con- 
tinue the use of surrender charges. 


Harrington Urges Further Study 


While not passing judgment on the 
Guertin report or the company com- 
mittee recommendations Commissioner 
Harrington of Massachusetts strongly 
urged that no attempt be made to pre- 
sent recommendations for a model bill 
at the approaching meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. He contended that the sub- 
ject was too important for the neces- 
sarily brief consideration that could be 
given. He suggested that further study 
be given and that the Guertin commit- 
tee be asked to submit its final report 
either at the June or next December 
meeting of the commissioners, 

With all due respect to actuarial abil- 
ities, he facetiously suggested that if 
given the opportunity “we in the lower 
strata of intelligence might have some- 
thing to contribute.” He warned that 
unless all differences are composed be- 
fore taking any proposal before the leg- 
islatures “this report is going in the ash- 
can.” He said that Massachusetts is 
willing to sacrifice “some of our dog- 
ma” in the interest of uniformity but 
that “the value of the Guertin commit- 
tee’s service will be lost if we try to 
stampede this report through the asso- 
ciation at this time.” 


Agree on Three Major Points 


In his presentation of the companies’ 
position, Mr. Phillips pointed out that 
the joint committee was in agreement 
with the Guertin committee on three 
important major points: That modern 
mortality tables should be used both 
for policy valuation and for nonfor- 
feiture values; that the policy reserve 
liability is one matter and the policy- 
holder’s equity is another; that the sug- 
gested basis of calculating nonforfeiture 
benefits should be followed which would 
result in the withdrawing policyholder 
receiving his “asset share” on a true 
cost basis. 

In the past this asset share has been 
arrived at by setting up the fiction that 
the policyholder’s equity is the policy 
reserve less a so-called surrender charge. 
The surrender charge is merely an ar- 
tificial device to bring about the alloca- 
tion to the withdrawing policyholder of 
his asset share. 

As to the surrender dividend pro- 
posed by the Guertin committee in cases 
where the reserve assumption for non- 
forfeiture calculations exceeds by one- 
half of 1 percent the policy valuation 
basis, Mr. Phillips said the companies 
had no objection to the purpose of this 
provision but proposed to attain it by a 
different method. The Guertin commit- 
tee in making the surrender dividend 
proposal feared that a complete separa- 
tion between policy reserve basis and 
nonforfeiture values might result in the 
withdrawing policyholders receiving less 
‘han théy were equitably entitled to and 
that the surrender dividend would serve 
to bridge the gap where there might be 
too wide a difference between policy 
valuation and nonforfeiture basis. 


SOME DIFFERENCES 


The companies felt, however, that sur- 
render dividends might be misunder- 
stood by the public, who might come to 
feel that they were being unfairly 
treated unless the surrender dividend 
were sufficiently high to give the with- 
drawing policyholder the full policy re- 
serve. Consequently, instead of provid- 
ing for a surrender dividend to take care 
of possible differences of more than 
one-half of 1 percent in policy reserve 











basis and nonforfeiture values the com- 
panies propose to prohibit a difference 
of more than one-half of 1 percent. For 
example, if the policy itself were to be 
set up on a 2% percent reserve basis, 
the nonforfeiture values could not be 
less than would be produced by the 
same mortality table with interest at 3 
percent. 

The Guertin committee’s suggestion 
that the laws provide for a revision 
from time to time of existing mortality 
tables was the only point where there 
was a difference in objective between 
the Guertin committee and the com- 
panies’ proposals. The former would 
permit a company to use a mortality 
table based on its own experience or 
other appropriate recent experience, sub- 
ject to the insurance department’s ap- 
proval. The companies felt that the 
mortality tables should be specified in 
the law. They also contended that the 
Guertin committee’s proposal for includ- 
ing elaborate mortality information as 
a schedule in the annual statement 
would be needless in view of the con- 
tinuing mortality studies conducted 
jointly by the Actuarial Society and the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and published annually in the 
Society’s “Transactions.” 


Propose Minimum Basis 


While the Guertin committee recom- 
mended no minimum basis of policy 
valuation the company committee felt 
that there should be a statutory mini- 
mum and suggested that it should pro- 
vide that reserves must be not less than 
would result from use of the Illinois 
Standard with certain minor modifica- 
tions. The committee also proposed 
that while the proposed law respecting 
policy valuations be made effective Jan. 
1, 1943, the law on nonforfeiture bene- 
fits be made effective Jan. 1, 1946, but 
with a provision that companies wish- 
ing to could adopt the new basis as soon 
as they desired. This would make it 
unnecessary for a company to change its 
nonforfeiture provisions in some states 
until all of the states in which it op- 
erated had enacted the new law. It is 
assumed that by 1943 all the states 
would have adopted the new provisions. 
Mr. Guertin agreed completely with this 
suggestion. 

Another company recommendation 
dealt: with the restatement of the law 
requiring deficiency reserves to be set 
up. These reserves are required when 
the amount expended in acquisition 
costs, etc., actually exceeds the entire 
first year premium. 


Guertin Gives Views 


Commenting on the company commit- 
tee’s proposal, Mr. Guertin said that 
his committee would be willing to rec- 
ommend a bill which would eliminate 
the surrender dividend feature but the 
committee was not prepared to agree 
on scrapping its proposal for the use 
of various mortality tables subject to 
the commissioners’ approval. He made 
the point that no single table fairly rep- 
resents the mortality experience of all 
companies. Ideally the table used 
should be based on the company’s own 
experience but where this is not suffi- 
cient to supply reliable data any other 
adequate table approved by the com- 
missioner would be allowed, while if ap- 
proval could not be obtained the alter- 
native would be the one known as the 
commissioners’ 1941 table—the one 
which the companies would like to see 
specified as the required minimum for 
policy valuation. 

The practical difficulty with the com- 
panies’ proposal for setting the 1941 
commissioners’ table as the minimum 
and then permitting the use of any other 
table so long as it resulted in values at 
least as high is that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to find a table which 
would produce values in excess of the 
commissioners’ 1941 table on every plan, 
at every age of issue and at every dura- 





tion, said Mr. Guertin. If companies 
used special tables they would have 
to adjust values at the spots where they 
were lower than the legal minimum and 
insurance departments would face the 
task of examining every value at every 
age and duration on every plan to be 
sure the law was being complied with. 


EQUITY FOR ALL 


Stressing the high degree of unanimity 
as to what should be done C. O. Shep- 
herd, associate actuary Travelers, said 
that in respect to the complaints of Mr. 
Gardner, there was no thought of hold- 
ing out on the withdrawing policyholder 
but that the aim has always been to 
give him as much as possible without 
unfairness to the persisting policyholder. 

Besides Chairman Murphy, the Life 
Presidents’ committee included H. C. 








Bates, general counsel Metropolitan Life; 
L. W. Dawson, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Mutual Life of New York; 

Flynn, vice-president and actuary 
Travelers; Valentine Howell, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Prudential; E. W. 
Marshall, vice-president and. actuary 
Provident Mutual; and A. J. McAnd- 
less, who is president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. 

The American Life Convention com- 
mittee, in addition to Chairman Phil- 
lips, included P. V. Montgomery, vice- 
president and actuary, Southland Life; 
Mr. McAndless; R. H. Kastner, asso- 
ciate counse] American Life Convention: 
R. E. Moyer, underwriting vice- presi- 
dent Northwestern National; L. M. 
Cathles, president North American Re- 
assurance; G. S. Nollen, president Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, and V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager Confederation Life of 
Canada. 
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obligations of the U. S. government. 
Of the balance $1,735,000,000 is in 
domestic, state, county and municipal 
government bonds and about $642,000,- 
000 in Canadian bonds and only $7,000,- 
000 in other foreign governments. 

During the past 10 years U. S. gov- 
ernment bond holdings have mounted 
from $356,000,000 or 1.9 percent of the 
total to $5,815,000,000 or 19.5 percent. 
This trend reflects an important change 
in the debt structure of the country, 
namely the increasing proportion of 
total net debt represented by public in- 
debtedness, principally that of the 
United States government and its cor- 
porations and agencies. 


Market Price Yield Too Low 


In the past decade holdings of state, 
county and municipal bonds have de- 
creased $42,000,000, primarily because 
high tax schedules make tax-exempt is- 
sues so attractive to individuals of large 
income that the yields offered in the 
current market are not adequate for in- 
surance company requirements. 

Total mortgage investments of the 49 
companies amounted to $5,677,000,000, 
20 percent below their peak at the end 
of 1931 but 21 percent above the amount 
at the end of 1936, the low point of the 
decade. Farm mortgages totaling $818,- 
000,000 are outweighed one to six by 
urban mortgages which aggregate $4,- 
859,000,000. In 1931 the ratio was only 
one to three, the farm mortgage pér- 
centage of total admitted assets declin- 
ing from 10 to 2.7 percent in 1941. At 
the same time urban mortgages per- 
centage has decreased from 28.4 to 16.3 
percent. 


Urban Holdings Increasing 


Urban mortgage holdings are 7 per- 
cent below their volume at the end of 
1931 but 27 percent above their 10 year 
low at the end of 1936. In contrast to 
the anuual decreases averaging $280,- 
000,000 during the first half of the past 
decade there have been annual increases 
averaging $204,000,000 since the end of 
1936. This upturn has accompanied 
general improvement in national income, 
industrial production, construction ac- 
tivity and rentals with the added factor 
of impetus given to construction activi- 
ties by the defense activities. Mortgages 
and loans insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration comprise a signifi- 
cant portion of mortgage loan invest- 
ments of life companies. As of Sept. 30 
according to the FHA, life companies 
had originated or purchased 143,753 
FHA mortgages of the various types for 
$712,395,122 or 23.29 percent of the total 
amount of loans which had been in- 
sured. 


Market Increase Recorded 


Investments in corporate securities 
have increased 83 percent in volume in 
the past 10 years and in proportion to 
the total admitted assets have advanced 
from 29.3 percent to 33.1 percent and 





will reach an approximate total of 
$9,878,000,000 at the end of this year. 
Of this stock holdings represented only 
$532,000,000 or 1.8 percent of such as- 
sets. Approximately one-half of the 
corporate security investments are in 
public utilities. Railroad investments 10 
years ago amounted to over one-half of 
the corporate securities but have now 
decreased from 16.3 percent to 10.3 of 
total assets. 

Although the relative amount of rail- 
road securities held by life companies 
has been diminishing, the actual volume 
is now about 2 percent greater than it 
was 10 years ago. The trend in railroad 
holdings includes downward adjust- 
ments in valuation on the companies’ 
books made in accordance with state 
regulations or by the companies’ own 
conservative practices. By the careful 
selection exercised by life companies in 
making railroad investments they have 
had a comparatively better experience 
with this class of investment than rail- 
road security holders generally. 


Utilities Offer Opportunity 


There has been a 50 percent increase 
in electrical energy production and a 50 
percent increase in the quantity of nat- 
ural and manufactured gas sold to con- 
sumers and nearly a 20 percent increase 
in the number of telephones in use dur- 
ing the past decade. This has provided 
a steady outlet for life insurance funds 
in the securities of these utilities. Life 
companies now hold 2% times as much 
in public utility securities as at the 
end of 1931. 

Policy loans which represented 16.3 
percent of the total admitted assets in 
1931 reached a peak of 17.9 percent in 
1932 which was more than double the 
present percentage of 8.7 per cent. This 
decline has resulted from repayments, 
the passing of the period of financial 
distress among policyholders and from 
the practice of banks in making loans 
especially for larger amounts secured by 
life insurance policies. 


Real Estate Holdings Subsiding 


Real estate holdings amounted to only 
2.8 percent of the assets in +931 and 
increased to 8.3 percent at the end of 
1936 as a result of depression conditions. 
The subsequent decline to the present 
5.8 percent ratio reflects the decreasing 
ownership of properties acquired in 
satisfaction of debt. Since the end of 
1937 there has been a progressive annual 
decrease in such investments. 


INTEREST SITUATION 


Mr. Brigham attributed the decided 
decline in interest earnings on invest- 
ments to the great influx of capital seek- 
ing refuge in the United States because 
of disturbed conditions abroad, to the 
degree of control over money rates exer- 
cised by the government, and to the in- 
tense competition fos the reduced supply 
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of high grade securities, Net investment 
earnings of the 49 Life Presidents com- 
panies dropped from 5.03 percent in 1930 
to 3.44 percent in 1940. This decline in 
earnings has meant that during the last 
10 years the net investment income of 
all U. legal reserve companies is 
32,400,000,000 less than it would have 
been at the 1930 level. For 1940 alone 
net investment income was approxi- 
mately $425,000,000 less than it would 
have been at the 1930 rate. This income 
reduction for 1940 is a sum nearly equal 
to the dividends actually paid and cred- 
ited to policyholders and is greater by 
$105,000,000 than was paid for initial 
premiums on new insurance. ‘We may 
reasonably expect ultimate withdrawal 
of foreign-owned refugee capital, with 
consequent stiffening of interest rates, 
once peace has come, but how effective 
pressure by the government to keep in- 
terest rates low will be, we cannot with 
any certainty forecast,” Mr. Brigham 
stated. 


Outlook Not Promising 


The outlook is not promising as to 
the volume of high-grade investments, 
Mr. Brigham pointed out. Such invest- 
ments are, in a sense, the by-product 
of venture capital which is tempted to 
take risks only with the expectation of 
large profits. A. system of taxation 
which takes away the lion’s share of the 
profits if the venture is successful and 
leaves the venturer to absorb the losses, 
if unsuccessful, cannot fail to hamper 
that progress which has made our coun- 
try great and to restrict risk-taking 
which in turn, when successful, ulti- 
mately has produced satisfactory outlets 
for the investment of life insurance 
funds, he declared. 





Insurance As Combatant in 
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that taxation methods furnish the an- 
swer. When governments impose in- 
creasingly heavy taxes on earnings of 
corporations, dividend possibilities grow 
less, he said. 


Low Interest Inevitable 


“If investors cease to find equities 
satisfactory for their investment funds 
surely they and their agencies, such as 
the banks, which invest for them, must 
become competitors with investors such 
as Our companies who desire bonds and 
other fixed debt issues. If this is so, 
are not low interest rates on such issues 
a natural outcome? 

“Do not such taxation methods, in 
addition to creating low interest rates, 
also build a danger for the post-war 
period? Surely they break down the 
corporation’s ability to build the essen- 
tial liquidity needed to provide the 
capacity necessary for post-war produc- 
tion, alterations and other requirements. 
Taxing a company’s liquids is like put- 
ting hobbles on a horse. All the income 
tax revenue that industry can safely 
supply should be obtainable from the 
taxation of dividends, salaries and 
wages. Industry itself should surely be 
unhampered and: have the utmost pos- 
sible chance for expansion if it is to 
enenh, as it should, all employable 
abor, 


Imperils Thrift, Initiative 


“The method now pursued induces 
the financing of industry by a danger- 
ous proportion of fixed debts and at the 
same time forces all investment funds 
into competition for the resultant bond 
and debenture issues. While low in- 
terest rates are the natural outcome, the 
question of how far it is advisable to 
carry the process may well be asked. 
These rates must ultimately tend to 
lessen thrift and enterprise. Surely such 
a force breaks down free development 
and individual initiative. Nevertheless, 
no matter what opinion we hold in the 
matter, we must undoubtedly face a con- 
tinuance of these rates for a consider- 
able time. It is fortunate that the life 
Insurance companies of our countries 
have been adapting themselves to this 








necessity by building large accumula- 
tions of surplus beyond the actual legal 
reserve requirements.” 

He took up also the question of re- 
serve basis, noting that new reserve 
bases and new premium rates must be 
considered and that several companies 
already have taken action. 

“Stability is the basic quality which 
maintains confidence in life insurance. 
Is it not possible that too much has 
been said about net cost? Great and 
well advised efforts are being made in 
all companies to keep the cost of insur- 
ance protection and of new business 
production at a minimum. No one 
should, however, confuse (a) the value 
of using every means to produce low 
cost in conducting busiress, with (b) 
that of an apparent lowering of cost by 
a distribution of surplus which may in- 
fringe upon the absolute guarantee of 
stability under present interest condi- 
tions. Life insurance companies may 
be counted on in the future to do as 
they have in the past and give the 
utmost of their ability to provide that 
absolute certainty in protecting the in- 
terests of their clients which is such 
a necessary factor in maintaining the 
goodwill and confidence of the nation.” 

He touched on another function of life 
insurance in war time, that of prevent- 
ing inflation. Life insurance helps pipe 
the people’s earnings into the govern- 
ment reservoir and later return them to 
those from whom they came. Thus it 
assists in putting the brakes on war’s 
after-difficulties. 

There is at present great need for 
thrift and individual extravagance should 
be discouraged. 





Probe Mo. Assessment Holdup 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—The 
Cole county grand jury, which has been 
investigating alleged graft and corrup- 
tion at the 1941 session of the Missouri 
legislature, has been probing reports 
that assessment life companies of the 
state were informed that a bill adverse 
to their interests could be killed if the 
companies would raise a_ legislative 
fund of $12,000 to $13,000. 

Among the witnesses in that connec- 
tion were J. E. Hurley, Sedalia, presi- 
dent Bankers Guaranty Life and an 
officer of the State Association of Assess- 
ment Insurance Companies; Howard C. 
Harris of Kansas City, burial society 
legislation lobbyist and officer of an as- 
sessment company, and Fred L. Dun- 
lap, secretary of the Capital Mutual 
Association of Jefferson City. All are 
said to have told of being approached 
in regard to the legislation fund. 





Name L. A. A. Committees 


NEW YORK—Appointment of com- 
mittees of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion was announced by A. Scott Ander- 
son, president, at the executive commit- 
tee meeting here Thursday, Dec. 11. 

Mr. Anderson will serve as chair- 
man of the committee on cooperation 
with the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The standards of practice committee 
will have at chairman Karl Ljung, Jr., 
Jefferson Standard Life. J. H. Warner, 
Aetna Life, heads the membership 
committee. The press committee chair- 
man is Frank J. Price, Jr. The execu- 
tive committee discussed proposed ac- 
tivities of the association for the year, 
including the agenda for the convention 
in Chicago next fall. Discussion groups 
are to be formed in various cities for 
meetings of members in_ respective 
zones, and the usual spring round table 
discussions will be held in the east, 
mid-west and south. 





Earls Leads on Employe Plans 


The W. T. Earls general agency of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Cincinnati 
now leads all of the company’s offices 
in volume of business written on em- 
ploye insurance plans. Before Mr. 


Earls took charge of the Cincinnati of- 
fice 18 months ago, the agency had 
never established any franchises of this 
type. 








WE ARE BUILDING 
FUTURES 


We have just set up an 
Agency Division in which 
the entire staff, headed by 
an Agency Vice President, 
came from our own ranks. 


The seven men who com- 
prise this staff have a total 


combined service of 134 
years with this company. 


No one of them ever 
worked for any other in- 
surance company. 


Every one of them has 
worked as an Agent in 
the field. 


This tells the story better 
than any other way we 
know of how Shield Men 
are building futures. 
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War Pall Hangs Over the Meeting of Commissioners 
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“It was announced that Duel, Wiscon- 
sin, waS appointed chairman of the 
workmen’s compensation committee as 
Goodpaster, Kentucky, resigned from 
the position, becoming vice-chairman. 
The Missouri and Utah commissioners 
were added to the accident and health 
committee, Wisconsin to the fire com- 
mittee, Utah to the fraternal commit- 
tee, Michigan to the examinations com- 
mittee, and Maryland to the workmen’s 
compensation committee. Actuary Gam- 
ble of Texas was added to the blanks 
committec¢, 


Committee on Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions con- 
sisted of Julian, Alabama, chairman; 
Graves, Arkansas, and Duel, Wisconsin. 
It was announced that the committee on 
illegal underwriting practices and allo- 
cation of premiums consisted of Pink, 
New York, chairman; Bowles, Virginia; 
Julian, Alabama; Duel, Wisconsin; 
Jones, Illinois, and Morin, Rhode Island. 

The stirring message of President 
Roosevelt was heard over the loud 
speaker, both in the meeting rooms and 
in the grand ballroom where the lunch- 
eon was served. Those who listened 
applauded the strategic utterances the 
same as those who heard the chief ex- 
ecutive in Washington. 


Examinations Report 


Considerable discussion developed at 
the meeting of the subcommittee on ex- 
aminations which offered a number of 
suggestions to solve the problems of se- 
curing uniformity of the blank on which 
examination reports are made and to 
make a study for the purpose of deter- 
mining the minimum qualifications of 
examiners. It was decided that the 
material be referred back to the subcom- 
mittee of which McCormack of Tennes- 
see is chairman, and that definite recom- 
mendations be made in a report at a 
later date, with it as a basis. The sub- 
committee merely presented the sugges- 
tions it had received and made no formal 
report. Confidence was expressed at the 
meeting that the calibre of examiners is 
continuously improving and that much 
progress is. being made under the con- 
vention type of examination. 

The full committee on examinations 
met in executive session and adopted a 
resolution but released no information on 
it pending presentation at the final con- 
vention session. 

On Monday noon the New York in- 
surance interests were hosts at a lunch- 
eon at which A. P. Sloan, head of the 
General Motors, spoke. On Tuesday 
Equitable Society was the host. The 
ladies were given a luncheon and bridge 
party at the Biltmore Tuesday noon. 


MAIL ORDER ISSUE 


In an effort to keep before the com- 
missioners and the legislatures the need 
of laws to curb companies which use the 
mails to sell policies in states in which 
they are not licensed, Chairman Holmes 
(Montana) of the taxation committee 
appointed a subcommittee headed by 
Thompson of Oregon to keep in touch 
with the commissioners of state which 
have not enacted such laws. There are 
seven states which have them. The sub- 
committee will get in touch with com- 
missioners at. the time their respective 
legislatures are convening. Other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are Burt of 
South Dakota and Caminetti of Cali- 
fornia, 

In conversation some mentioned the 
desirability of some sort of amendment 
which would prevent a law of this type 
working a hardship on organizations 
like Illinois Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion, which are not a source of com- 
plaints and which do practically ail of 
their solicitation through their’ member- 
ship. The type of companies aimed at 
are those which require that the insured, 
to collect a claim, must have been riding 
due east, on Good Friday, accompanied 








by a red-headed woman with a wart on 
the right side of her nose and be gored 
by a bob-tailed bull blind in the left 
eye and with the right horn missing, as 
Sims of West Virginia picturesquely 
characterized these contracts. Mr. Sims 
said that one of these outfits sent him 
a sample policy with his wife’s name 
given as Mary Jane Sims—and he is not 
married. 

At the beginning of the Tuesday 
morning session President Alfred Mac- 
Arthur of Central Life of Illinois was 
called to the rostrum by President Hobbs 
and in some remarks of a highly humor- 
ous nature he presented Commissioner 
Holmes of Montana with a shillelah 
which he had gotten from the Irish In- 
dustries. Mr. Holmes is sergeant of the 
convention and this is his badge of of- 
fice. It was properly engraved and on 
the silver band appears: “O‘rder is 
Heaven’s First Law.” Mr. Holmes re- 
sponded with true Irish humor that kept 
the audience in a roar of laughter. He 
gave his address in which he criticised 
salaries paid convention examiners and 
their sustenance fees. 

A telegram was received from R. W. 
Forshay, Anita, Ia., president National 
Association of Insurance Agents, assur- 
ing the convention that the entire agency 
force of the country is behind the nation 
in its war policy. Recognition was 
properly made of the death of J. C. 
Ketcham, formerly Michigan commis- 
sioner. 

Equitable Society was host to all at- 
tending the convention at noon Tuesday, 
arrangements being made by R. J. Star- 
rett. President T. I. Parkinson and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president W. J. Graham 
headed the company officials at the 
luncheon. P. J. Francis, Maine insurance 
commissioner, wired that, owing to ill- 
ness, he was unable to be nresent. 

Read of Oklahoma reported for the 
examinations committee, stating that 
hereafter no one shall participate in a 
convention examination unless he is 
regularly and officially assigned. Home 
of New York entertained the commis- 
sioners and their staffs Tuesday evening 
at a buffet dinner. 

The committee on laws and legisla- 
tion met Wednesday morning with 
Fraizer of Nebraska presiding. The 
members considered a proposed law in- 
troduced at the annual meeting provid- 
ing that if a domestic company does 
business in another state unlicensed and 
obtains its business by various forms of 
advertising the home commissioner has 
the right to revoke its license. A let- 
ter was read from the organization of 
commercial travelers companies that are 
only licensed in their home states and 
get business largely by influence of 


members, objecting to the measure. 
Some of these have been doing business 
for 50 years. The suggestion was made 
that these particular institutions might 
be excluded. 

Weinstock of California stated its law 
provides that if a domestic company vio- 
lates the law of another state its license 
can be revoked. Jordan, District of 
Columbia, raised the question of consti- 
tutionality of the proposed _ statute. 
Thompson of Oregon said the proposed 
bill was drafted by an attorney of the 
Oregon department after study of exist- 
ing laws and decisions. It was voted 
to appoint a subcommittee to carry on 
an educational campaign of cooperation 
among the commissioners in an attempt 
to have them exercise moral suasion and 
also to make a study of possible legis- 
lation. It consists of Thompson, Ore- 
gon, chairman; Burt, South Dakota, and 
Caminetti, California. 





WAR CLAUSES 


Advisability of promoting more gen- 
eral use of war clauses and greater uni- 
formity of clauses among companies 
took up virtually the entire session of 
the life committee, headed by Lloyd of 
Ohio. The committee took no action, 
feeling that the resolution of the com- 
mittee adopted by the full convention 
at the Hartford meeting in June, 1940, 
still adequately represented the commis- 
sioners’ position on war clauses. That 
resolution advocated adoption of uni- 
form war clauses in justice to existing 
policyholders who otherwise might have 
to bear the hazards of war as far as 
future policyholders were concerned. 

Actuary J. D. Reeder of Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, president of the 
Fraternal Actuarial Society, said that at 
the recent National Fraternal Congress 
in San Francisco the actuaries took a 
straw vote and a majority of societies 
felt that the fraternals should prepare 
and submit to the insurance departments 
proposals for war clauses. He said the 
fraternals are ready to do something 
but the competitive situation is a hurdle 
and none wants to be the first to adopt 
a clause. There is also the element of 
competition, though friendly, between 
fraternals and the so-called commercial 
life companies, he said. Mr. Reeder said 
that the life committee might do some- 
thing that would bring uniformity in 
war clauses between fraternals and com- 
mercial companies and that it would be 
beneficial to both classes of companies. 
He urged a stronger resolution than that 
adopted in Hartford which would make 
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it imperative to adopt war clauses and 
which would remove the éxisting com. 
petitive situation. 

Rouillard of New Hampshire Opposed 

any proposal to tell the companies what 

they should do in the matter of war 
clauses, contending it was an adminis 
trative matter. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts said it might be desirable fo; 
the convention to endorse a uniform war 
clause but that it should be drawn by 
those who would have to stand behind 
it. Chairman Lloyd recalled that when 
this plan. was attempted the companies 
brought in a resolution stating that be- 
cause of differences in state laws uni- 
formity was not feasible. 

Chairman Lloyd asked the committee 
what it thought about calling the atten- 
tion of the companies, in view of the 
present situation, to the Hartford reso- 
lution of 1940. Mr, Harrington said he 
saw no harm in that but warned against 
getting into the administrative problems 
of the companies and said he considered 
this to be one. Pink of New York 
agreed with Mr. Harrington about keep- 
ing out of company administrative prob- 
lems. He mentioned the New York law 
and said that attempts would be made 
to broaden it at the next session of the 
legislature, which opens in January, 


Taggart Urges Action 


Most vigorous advocate of action by 
the commissioners on war clauses was 
Taggart of Pennsylvania, who viewed 
the situation not as merely an adminis- 
trative problem but one that might af- 
fect the solvency of companies and that 
hence it was in the public interest that 
companies not be permitted to leave 
themselves open to unsound war risk 
liability because of competition. 

F. E. Huston, actuary of American 
Life Convention, recalled that in April, 
1917, the commissioners drew up a uni- 
form war clause and insisted that the 
companies use it. However, B. M. An- 
derson, Connecticut General Life, point- 
ed out that the clause had not been sat- 
isfactory because it failed to distinguish 
between men in camps in the United 
States and those serving abroad, that 
service men were unwilling to pay. the 
high extra premium of $37.50 per $1,000, 
and that the clause had been dropped 
after being in use six months. 

McNairn of Ontario said. that Canada 
had attained almost complete uniformity 
as a result of the companies following 
the model clause evolved by the Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association. Though 
the clause is not obligatory companies 
have followed it with very slight varia- 
tions. 


Favor Permanent Clause 


There was some discussion of reten- 
tion of war clauses after the cessation 
of hostilities. Mr. Huston termed it un- 
fortunate that after the last war the 
companies dropped the clause for new 
business and waived for existing con- 
tracts, since there is much to be said 
for having a war clause at all times. 
McCormack of Tennessee objected to 
adoption of war clauses only in times of 
emergency, holding that the commis- 
sioners should determine if a permanent 
clause is necessary and if so have it en- 
acted into law. Tennessee’s position, he 
said, is that a war clause should be re- 
quired by law and not just used as an 
emergency measure. 

The committee also accepted a report 
of the subcommittee on _ industrial, 
headed by Mr. Harrington, dealing with 
suggested standard provisions for in- 


dustrial policies. The subcommittee 
was continued. Its other members are 
Messrs. Pink and McCormack. 


The question of where to put prem- 
ium funds of assured in military service 
when their payment is assumed DY 
agreement with the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration drew much interest. The dis- 
cussion centered around the question of 
whether to put them under uncollecte 
premiums or in schedule D in the an- 
nual statement. 

Gontrum of Maryland, chairman com- 
mittee on central office and executive 
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secretary, reported that the council of 
state governments near the University 
of Chicago, located in a splendid build- 
ing, would be willing to. house the office 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at a cost of $7,500 
including all secretarial service. This 
would give efficient service of all kinds, 
he said. 7 

Gontrum wanted it submitted to the 
executive committee with power to act. 
It was finally decided to refer the 
matter to the executive committee for 
study and that recommendation be made 
at the annual meeting. 


REALTY APPRAISALS 


The real estate subcommittee headed 
by Harrington of Massachusetts ac- 
cepted Mr. Harrington’s suggestion that 
he get up a suggested uniform appraisal 
form for foreclosed properties based on 
forms he had received from other de- 
partments and send it to the other sub- 
committee members with a view to sub- 
mitting a report at the June meeting. 

There was considerable discussion of 
appraisers, Viehmann of Indiana observ- 
ing that if the appraiser is competent 
and trustworthy the form of the ap- 
praisal blank is a small consideration. 
Advocating restricting appraisers to 
those qualifying as experts in this field, 
he said that he had been a member of a 
real. estate board. The average real 
estate man fails as an appraiser be- 
cause if he is a salesman he is un- 
duly influenced by the current market 
while if he is a property manager he 
is too much guided by the factor of 
maintenance costs. He suggested adop- 
tion of a plan to list expert appraisers 
who are available in the various states. 

Mr. Harrington strongly emphasized 
the urgency of getting companies to sell 
off their foreclosed real ‘estate even 
though it might result in taking a loss. 
He said a Boston bank had recently 
sold for $3,400 a building on which it 
had a $65,000 mortgage. If properties 
that have been on the books 15 or 20 
years couldn’t be sold without loss dur- 
ing the conditions of the last five years 
the companies ought to face the music 
and dispose of them for what they will 
bring, he said. 

Mr. Harrington described the process 
by which the Massachusetts department 
has developed a list of qualified ap- 
praisers. The work of each is carefully 
checked before an applicant is admitted 
to the list. Companies are given a 
choice of three names from the list and 
the one chosen goes to the bottom of 
the list after completing a job, so there 
is no temptation to try to solicit the 
company as a regular account. Ap- 
praisers must agree not to act as selling 
agents for companies. The system is 
somewhat complex to control, he admit- 
ted, but said that seemed to be the only 
way in the absence of regular depart- 
ment appraisers. 

Public recognition was given in a 
resolution to J. V. Barry, former Mich- 
igan commissioner, and Joseph Button, 
former Virginia commissioner, the Si- 
amese twins, who were both present. 














VALUATION REPORT 


_The report of the committee on valua- 
tion of securities submitted by Pink was 
as follows: 

The committee considered it advisable 
to adopt one date for valuation purposes 
of all classes of securities in place of the 
two dates, Dec. 1 and Dec. 31, as in pre- 
vious years. It was decided that the 
adoption of Dec. 1 for all classes of 
Securities would materially expedite the 
completion and publication of the book 
OI security values for use in the annual 
Statements. The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that. the two paragraphs of 
the first resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee and approved by the association 
on June 11, 1941, be eliminated and one 





paragraph reading as follows be substi- 
tuted in place thereof: 

“Stocks and bonds shall be valued at 
market quotations as of Dev. 1, 1941, ex- 
cept that in the case of securities not 
quoted on that date the latest available 
information shall be used. Stock valua- 
tions shall include accrued dividends on 
preferred stocks and dividends declared 
or accrued on all stocks. 

“Resolved, that the paragraph num- 
bered 3 of the second resolution adopted 
by the committee and approved by the 
association on June 1, 1941, be amended 
to read as follows: 


Stocks Bought After Dec. 1 


“3. Stocks acquired after Dec. 1, 
1941, should be valued. at actual costs. 
Stocks acquired on or before that date 
should be valued as shown in the book 
of valuations of securities except as 
hereinafter provided.” 

The report of Commissioner Harring- 
ton, chairman of the sub-committee on 
amortization of bonds, was received and 
read as follows: 

“A meeting was held at the office of 
the New York insurance department 
Oct. 3, 1941. It was decided at that 
meeting to confer with Mr. Griffin of 
Moody’s starting Dec. 15, 1941, in order 
to determine what bonds are amortiz- 
able. It is recommended that Superin- 
tendent Pink be authorized to make the 
necessary arrangements with the printer 
to have the amortization pamphlet pre- 
pared and distributed to the same parties 
and in the same number as the book of 
security values. 

“The question of the valuation of 
bonds acquired by private sale was dis-- 
cussed. Mr. Griffin of Moody’s sug- 
gested that where reliable market quota- 
tions are available they should be used. 
He also suggested that the following 
note be included: ‘Private sales. For 
bonds so acquired, if amortizable, on 
which no values are printed in this book, 
enter the amortized values in the market 
value column of part 1 of schedule D as 
well as in the amortized value column.’ 

“It was decided to refer to the full 
committee the question of the propriety 
of the purchase of bonds by private sale 
by insurance companies.” 

The purchase by insurance companies 
of bonds by private sale was discussed. 
It was considered inadvisable to take 
any action at this time but that the com- 
mittee on valuation of securities should 
give consideration and study to the 
matter. 

Another matter brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee was the rate of 
exchange on Canadian currency. It was 
decided that the rate promulgated by 
the Canadian foreign exchange control 
board should be used for the Dec. 31, 
1941, statements. 





INDUSTRIAL PROPOSAL 


Suggested standard provisions for in- 
dustrial life policies were submitted to 
the life insurance committee, Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts, chairman, by 
Sidney F. Keeble, Life & Casualty, 
Nashville, as chairman of a committee 
appointed at Nashville at a meeting of 
industrial company representatives there 
Nov. 24. Mr. Keeble’s committee recom- 
mended that industrial companies be 
given until Dec. 31, 1943, to carry out 
the practices recommended and _ they 
would not apply to accident and health 
policies or the accident and health ele- 
ment in combination life, accident and 
health policies written by industrial 
companies. The suggestions were ac- 
cepted by the commissioners’ sub-com- 
mittee for further study, Mr. Harring- 
ton complimenting the companies for 
their voluntary action in taking this for- 
ward step and stating that such a spirit 
would eliminate the attacks to which the 
industrial business has been subjected. 
At the Nashville meeting, representa- 
tives from the following companies were 
presented: Life & Casualty, National 
Life & Accident, Industrial Life & 
Health, Western & Southern, Life of 
Virginia, Interstate Life & Accident, 
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QUERY: What life insur- 
ance company has a definite 
plan for developing district 
and general agents from the 
smaller cities and towns? 


COMMENT: Many men 
in prominent agencies are 
proud to admit they were 
once “country boys.” Many 
future greats in insurance 
are working today in rural 
and semi-rural territory. 


Continental Assurance has 
a plan...so that experience 
gained in home communi- 
ties leads to future oppor- 
tunities in larger spheres. 
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Washington National, and Tharp-Son- 
theimer Life. Mr. Keeble was appointed 
chairman of the committee by C. A. 
Craig, National Life & Accident, who 
was chairman of the Nashville meeting. 

For the purpose of the report, Mr. 
Keeble’s committee defined industrial 
life insurance as that form of life in- 
surance where the words “industrial life 
insurance” appear on the policy, where 
the premium is payable weekly, and 
where the premium is payable monthly 
when the face amount of the policy is 
$1,000 or less. The recommendations 
are: 


Grace Period Idea 


A grace period of four weeks shall 
be provided on weekly premium policies. 
When the premium is paid monthly, 
the grace period is one month or 30 
days. The policy contract is in full 
force during the grace period and in 
the event the policy becomes payable 
during that period, the premium due is 
deducted from the face amount. The 
policy covers the entire contract be- 
tween the company and the assured. All 
statements made by assured in absence 
of fraud are representations and not 
warranties. Incontcstable period shall not 
exceed two years. If age is misstated, 
policy shall be paid on basis of amount 
purchasable at correct age. Five-year 
cash surrender values are provided, the 
cash surrender value not to be less than 
the cash reserve, and dividend additions. 
A stipulated form of insurance in event 
of premium default is provided aftet 
premiums have been paid three full 
years. 


Policy Reinstatement 


Policy reinstatement might be made 
any time within two years after prem- 
ium default. A table showing non-for- 
feiture options at least up to 20 years 
is provided. Death claims shall be set- 
tled on presentation of due proof within 
two months of receipt of proof. No 
agent has the right to alter or change 
the policy contract. An assured has the 
right to change the beneficiary, but the 
company must endorse the change be- 
fore it is valid. If a participating policy, 
the conditions covering the period- 
ical apportionment of divisible surplus 
accruing on the policy shall be stated. 

The committee recommended that in- 
dustrial policy provisions should be 
brought into line with its suggestions 
as soon as possible and they were its 
conception of what should be done to 
improve the standards of industrial in- 
surance. Mr. Keeble pointed out that 
great strides had been made in the prog- 
ress of the industrial business. Em- 
phasis should be placed on quality busi- 
ness and modern agents’ training courses 
should be instituted in the policyholder’s 
interest. Criticism of industrial, he said, 
has come from those who do not buy 
it and who have no experience with it. 


Companies Are Complimented 


McCormack of Tennessee, chairman 
of the industrial accident and health 
sub-committee, said that the suggestions 
of the industrial companies had removed 
any reasonable doubt of their right to 
hold public confidence. Private enter- 
prise showed that it is able to regu- 
late itself, he asserted. Pink of New 
York, chairman of the industrial life 
sub-committee, complimented the com- 
panies for their voluntary action in 
making the recommendations for the 
progress of the business. 

The companies’ recommendations were 
based on New York, Illinois, and Texas 
laws. They will undoubtedly be pre- 
sented to the members of the Indus- 
trial Insurers’ Conference at its annual 
meeting in May for action. 

Gough of New Jersey, chairman of 
the non-forfeiture benefit committee, re- 
ported that the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation and American Life Convention 
had submitted briefs on the preliminary 
report that had been made by the com- 
mittee. He stated that the committee 
desired an extension of time to study 
this new material in connection with the 
actuarial committee. He said that the 
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final report would be made at the annual 
meeting. ; 

It was decided to appoint a committee 
to keep in touch with federal and state 
agencies dealing with defense and sabo- 
tage matters in order to see whether the 
commissioners can cooperate or help. 
This will have to do largely with fire 
prevention. It consists of Gontrum, 
Maryland; McCormack, Tennessee; Sul- 
livan, Washington; Jordan, District of 
Columbia; Johnson, Minnesota. 

Harrington, Massachusetts, as chair- 
man of the executive committee re- 
ported that it is endeavoring to make the 
association more efficient through its 
committee. During the war period, meet- 
ings will be devoted strictly to business 
matters. 

Blackall of Connecticut as chairman of 
a committee to confer with the Navy and 
War departments, reported the commit- 
tee was asked to give an opinion as to 
whether foreign casualty companies 
should participate in any defense project. 
It merely reported that in its opinion 
these companies were financially respon- 
sible but it felt it inadvisable to make 
any recommendation. 

Harrington of Massachusetts offered a 
resolution opposing Congress passing 
any law or any ruling of federal authori- 
ties that attempt to regulate or fix in- 
surance rates, thus superseding state 
laws even in the present emergency. It 
was referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. 


Sloan Tells What 
Is Being Done 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


to hasten the production of defense 
goods. There must be mass production. 
He said that there will be spent 40 bil- 
lion dollars in defense projects. This 
immense spending has developed many 
problems such as inflation, taxation, em- 
ployment demands, national debt and 
labor relations. Mr. Sloan characterized 
inflation as the worst economic disease. 
It is impossible, he said, to make an 
impartial distribution of income because 
some occupations are so much more 
needed than others. 

Mr. Sloan said that there should be 
some control of price levels, but this 
cannot be brought about if wages and 
prices of farm products are ignored. The 
tax problem, he said, would be an enor- 
mous one. He said, “If we win the war, 
can we successfully win peace?” War 
conditions he said, will cause economic 
and social dislocation. Serious sacrifice 
will have to be made on every hand. 

In speaking of the automobile situa- 





tion he said the proposal now is to re- 
duce next year production of new cars 
equal to 15 percent of the number in 
1941. This, he said, will play havoc 
with the dealers’ organization where 
large sums of money have been spent 
to build up their business. However, 
he said, the sacrifice must be accepted. 
It is unfortunate, he added, that it can- 
not be parcelled out on a uniform basis. 

Mr. Sloan made an astounding state- 
ment in a graphic presentation of war 
costs in saying that in 1914 it cost from 
$40,000 to $50,000 to kill a man. Now 
it costs $100,000. The conflict today, he 
asserted is between machines and two 
forms of technocracy. America, he said, 
with her abundant resources and pro- 
duction ability will win the war. This 
nation, he continued, has the ability to 
develop enormous capacity for produc- 
tion. Mass production is essential. He 
said that the manufacturing’ industries 
had made elaborate plans for the pro- 
duction of automobiles and. it was not 
so difficult a problem to shift over to 
the making of tanks. Industry, he said, 
had not planned for tremendous airplane 
production. It might cost $75 to pro- 
duce an automobile engine while it 
would require $20,000 for an airplane 
engine, 

He said that the great industries are 
now building enormous plants and they 
are coming into production with both 
hands. He said that technicians now are 
solving the problems of — production. 
Still greater amounts of. materials will 
be needed and a shortage will be more 
acute in many lines, thus calling for 
additional sacrifices. The time element, 
he said, is a most important factor. 

Mr. Sloan said that any change in 
pattern or method consumes much time 
but improvements are being made right 
along and American industry, he said, 
is cooperating with the military authori- 
ties 100 percent on changes. He said 
that it is now necessary to manufacture 
planes that will rise 35,000 feet and can 
maneuver and fight at that height. 
Heretofore, planes were not made in this 
country to do this, He said there is found 
a constant improvement im_ technical 
standards. He said that the General Mo- 
tors can now produce 1,000 aviation en- 
gines a month. It has, he said, two billion 
dollars of defense contracts on its hands 
at present. He said that one of the big 
problems is subcontractine. He asserted 
that every effort should be made to save 
the small business man and he declared 
that General Motors is subcontracting all 
that it can. 

He said that he is well sat’s%ed with 
the way the defense program has pro- 
gressed, 

Mr. Sloan said that it is not only nec- 
essary to produce these mechanical de- 


vices but they must be kept going eye 
at great distances. He cited Burma 
Road as an example. There poorly 
trained men are driving trucks. It is es- 
sential, therefore, to have plenty of Parts 
and technical men at service stations 
along the way. This country, he said 
will make its great contribution to vic. 
tory in the way of making bombs, tanks 
and ships. He closed his able address 
by saying that he had no reservation jn 
his own mind as to whether the United 
States will win the war. 


Dividends Paid on 
Group Policies 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


apply where workmen’s compensation 
benefits are brought into play and if so 
the cost would be reduced. McCormack 
inquired whether such a proposition in 
the way of exclusion would be in viola- 
tion of the standard policy provision. 
_ Cases were cited where self insurers 
imposed on claimants, especially where 
their wages were high, because the wage 
earner would not want to impair his 
wages and thus would accept a lower 
benefit for accident and sickness than 
that to which they were entitled. Where 
accidents are not reported the company 
may not put up sufficient reserves. The 
tax question comes in this problem. The 
master policy is held by the employer 
and the employes may not really know 
much about the benefits provided. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Meets: Nollen New Chairman 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


feature stories, motion pictures, advertis- 
ing, etc., the institute had 1,197,000,000 
opportunities to.-get its story over the 
past year, he declared. 

“Everything we say and do must be 
with respect to the national emergency,” 
Mr. Johnson said. ‘We recognize that a 
sound program of public relations is pre- 
dicated on a satisfactory performance in 
the public interest.” 

Mr. Johnson gave figures showing 
that there had been considerable decrease 
in the activity of so-called “counsellors” 
in New York and in their radio expendi- 
tures, 


Favorable Reaction to Films 


There have been 3,502,000 persons who 
viewed the institute’s two films, with 2 
cost of only. 3.6 cents for every persons 
who sat through them. A survey made 
for the institute by New York University 
reveals that they have definitely created 
a favorable impression toward life insur- 


cance: -. Fhe:-survey-was ‘based on. groups 


of students, before and after they had 
seen the films, who were requested to 
answer certain questions on their atti- 
tude toward life insurance. 

’ The purpose of the institute, Mr. 
Johnson stated, is to get life insurance 
into the reading pages of the newspa- 
pers. Only 12 percent of the readers 
see the financial pages. He advised com- 
panies to give stories-on major changes 
of policy to their local press when mak- 
ing announcements to their field men. 


Other Speakers Heard 


Other speakers included W. D. Ken- 
nedy of the J. W. Thompson Advertis- 
ing agency, H. E. Curtis of the institutes 
press bureau, and H. E. Flower, Jr., vicé- 
president of the Thompson Agency. . 

Mr. Linton appointed the followins 
nominating committee: T. A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual; F. W. Hubbell, 
Equitable of Iowa; J. A: McLain, Guat- 
dian Life, and George H. Chace, Pru- 
dential. 

All directors were relected for one- 
vear terms. ‘ 





Five copies of “Problems of the Smaller 
Estate” by Attorney G. B. Rogers cost $1. 
Order from National Underwriter. 
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Four Principles of 
Management Are Stressed 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


specific act of an agent as a salesman 
cannot be satisfactorily separated from 
the whole of the man. Matters outside 
life insurance are responsible for more 
than half the instances of serious and 
protracted slumps. 


Problem of Chief Producers 


An agent is what he is because of 
what he does and thinks during all his 
waking hours, not just during the hours 
he is working on life insurance, Mr. 
Weidenborner said. He stated he was 
particularly concerned in this with the 
income problem faced by those men who 
write the bulk of the business, _ 

Their chief hope of maintaining a 
satisfactory income level lies in in- 
creased production and nowhere else. 
But these men are mostly on plateaus 
of production which are not likely to be 
raised by outside influences, since their 
principal buyers are likewise caught in 
the present battle between income and 
outgo. Their chief hope lies in a pro- 
portionate increase in individual effec- 
tiveness. Mr. Weidenborner asked what 
the life insurance leaders have done to 
help these men sell in different brackets 
or to sell better to the brackets in which 
they are known. 





Farrell San Antonio President 


The San Antonio Life Managers Club 
has elected D. J. Farrell, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, president; Donald Vincent, 
Travelers, vice-president, and R. W. 
Sinz, Retail Credit Company, secretary- 
treasurer. 

John C. Hoyo, Bexar county repre- 
sentative, reviewed legislation enacted 
at the last session. He said all legisla- 
tion which the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters had requested had 
been adopted. He referred especially to 
the change in the law to permit the 
inclusion of the aviation exclusion 
rider. 





Fight St. Louis “Counsellors” 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Better 
Business Bureau plans to employ an ac- 
tuary to combat life insurance “coun- 
sellors,” who are said to be collecting 
upwards of $1,000 a month by advising 
policyholders here to surrender existing 
policies for the cash value. 

W. C. Rosenbaum, manager of the 
bureau’s investment division, said there 
are now three counsellors offices oper- 
ating in St. Louis. Their usual charge 
is a basic fee of $50, plus one-half the 
Premium saving allegedly affected. 





Issues New Training Course 


Connecticut Mutual has brought out 
a new advanced underwriting course 
for its agents. It is part of the gen- 
eral educational program, and was de- 
signed especially for use by more ex- 
perienced underwriters. More than 200 
field men have enrolled in the course, 
which is under direction of Edward C. 
Anderson, educational director. The 
course consists of two volumes, one a 
text book and the other a study man- 
ual containing discussions and ques- 
tions on various text subjects. Bi- 
monthly bulletins on current decisions, 
tax rulings, etc., will be published. 





Admit Matthias to Firm 


Russell H, Matthias, who for nine 
years has been associated with Ekern & 
Meyers, Chicago insurance law firm, 
has been admitted to the firm, the title 
being changed to Ekern, Meyers & 
Matthias. Mr. Matthias has become 
widely known as an insurance law 
Practitioner. He is a director of 
Lutheran Brotherhood, St. Paul, and 
Secretary of the TIllinois Fraternal 
Congress. Mr. Matthias is a graduate 
of the Northwestern University Law 
School, where he won his LL.D. 





A.L.C. Leaders Pledge 
Aid to Morgenthau 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


sas City Life; Herbert Woollen, and 
Harry L. Seay, retired, and Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life. 

From the headquarters there were 
Col. Robbins; R. H. Kastner, associate 
counsel; F. E. Huston, actuary, Miss 
Mildred Hammond, assistant secretary; 
and Lee Parker, president American 
Service Bureau. 





Woman Is Assistant Actuary 


Mrs. Jane Davidow, actuarial super- 
visor, has been named assistant actu- 
ary by Lamar Life. She is a native of 
Nashville, educated in Memphis, Tenn., 
and Jackson, Miss., and joined the 
Lamar Life actuarial department 20 
years ago after she completed her work 
at Millsaps College. Under the train- 
ing of A. E. Babbitt, vice-president and 
actuary, she soon became supervisor of 
the department. For the past few years 
she has been serving as acting assistant 
actuary. 





Colonial Life Promotes Evans 


Richard B. Evans has been advanced 
to second vice-president of Colonial 
Life, succeeding the late John Yarrick. 
‘He has served in several capacities in- 
cluding assistant secretary and assistant 
to President Heppenheimer. 





Defer Conn. Bank Selections 


HARTFORD—The Connecticut sav- 
ings bank life insurance fund trustees 
have deferred announcement of appoint- 
ment of officials to administer the new 
savings bank life insurance system. The 
trustees will meet again Dec. 19, fol- 
lowing which the names of administra- 
tive officials are expected to be revealed, 
Sale of life insurance policies by banks 
will begin Jan. 1. 





Clarence Barton Is Advanced 


Prudential has elected Clarence Bar- 
ton assistant secretary of the northern 
group. He has been supervisor of the 
eastern group. 

Two promotions were made among 
the divisions. Orville E. Beal, who has 
been manager of Division S, was pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Barton as super- 
visor of the eastern group. Manager 
Beal’s successor as manager of Division 
S will be Frederick T. Johnson, who 
has been assistant manager of Divi- 
sion R. 





Booklet on Qualifications 


The Illinois department has published 
a 48-page booklet on the agents and 
brokers license act with related provi- 
sions of the insurance code and depart- 
ment rulings. It is being distributed 
by H. Walter Hanson, Jr., supervisor 
of licenses. There is a detailed index 
showing section and page numbers and 
also the complete texts of the qualifica- 
tion act and license division rulings in 
relation to it. 





Ralph Harney, manager of the Har- 
vard Square office of the Metropolitan 
Life, Cambridge, Mass., was feted at a 
dinner by about 100 friends in honor 
of 25 years with the company. John H. 
Almy, superintendent of agencies, was 
master of ceremonies and _ principal 
speaker and presented Manager Harney 
a diamond medal. T. S. Corcoran of 
Belmont, for the employes in the 
agency, presented a motion picture 
camera and projector and H. H. Kay, 
Newton manager, presented a radio 
from the New England Managers As- 
sociation. 





The Life Supervisors Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hold a 
Christmas dance Dec. 19. ' 





Subscribe now to Accident & Health 
Review, $2. 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 


Scope of Agent's 
Knowledge Binding 
His Company 


The St. Louis court of appeals, af- 
firming the lower court in Hollander vs. 
John Hancock Mutual, discusses how 
far an agent’s authority or knowledge 
goes in binding a company. The plain- 
tiff contended that if the agent knew 
that the assured was afflicted with can- 
cer at the time he took her application 
for reinstatement of the policy, then 
such knowledge on his part was charge- 
able to it as his principal, and amounted 
to a waiver of the sound health provi- 
sions contained in the application. 


Position of the Company 


The company called attention to the 
non-waiver provision of the original 
policy to the effect that no person other 
than certain designated officers was au- 
thorized to make, alter or discharge the 
contract or to waive forfeiture and that 
agents were not authorized to waive any 
of the terms or conditions of the policy 
or to bind the company by making any 


promise not contained in the policy. The 
company stated that while the ordinary 
insurance agent may waive conditions 
precedent to the issuance of the policy, 
he may not, after its execution, waive 
any of its conditions and, from this 
basis, argues that the usual rule of law 
with respect to the waiver of sound 
health provisions in the solicitation, pro- 
curement, and execution of an original 
contract canuot apply, 

The court held that the company 
erred in disregarding the fact that the 
optional reinstatement provided for in 
the original contract was, when exer- 
cised, in effect the making of a new 
contract, though containing when is- 
sued the same terms and conditions 
as had been contained in the original 
contract. Motion for rehearing was 
overruled. 





The Mississippi Valley agency in St. 
Louis of North American Life of Chi- 
cago won an inter-agency contest over 
the Milwaukee central division. This 
contest was staged in honor of President 
E, S. Ashbrook. 





Get revised edition of “Life Insurance 
and Federal Tax Laws.” 50c. National 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blyd., Chi- 
cago. 
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Sales Motivation from Vital Statistics 


HIGH-POWERED life insurance sales am- 
munition is not exactly what one would 
expect to find in a paper entitled “The 
Inheritance of Longevity,” but there 
was some material in the paper on that 
subject which Dr. L. I. Dublin, third 
vice-president and chief statistician, and 
H. H. Marks, statistical department, 
Metropolitan Life, presented at the fall 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors that deserves 
a place in the sales manuals. 

Dr. Dublin and Mr. Marks pointed to 
evidence that environment might have a 
good deal more weight than it had been 
given credit for in cases apparently in- 
fluenced by heredity; that a happy, se- 
cure, well-protected childhood might be 
a considerable force in giving children 
so good a start on the road of life that 
they could be expected to travel a long 
way on it. 

Conversely, they said, possible eco- 


nomic and spiritual poverty where one 
or both of the parents had died might 
have a lasting effect on the child which 
would later result in insufficient stamina 
to carry on for the normal life ex- 
pectancy. 

Life insurance cannot, of course, 
cause a man to live longer than he 
otherwise would but the observations 
of Dr. Dublin and Mr. Marks indicate 
that the policyholder who owns ade- 
quate insurance provides not merely for 
the economic needs of his wife and 
children but forestalls the morale-shat- 
tering effect of a broken family. It is 
no mere sentimental consideration that 
a widow should be provided with enough 
income so that the children may have 
the benefit of her full time and care. 
It is such an important factor in giving 
young children the right start that it 
may have a vital effect on the length 
of their lives. 


The Philosophy of Work 


Present Charles F. Williams of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati 
makes this very interesting observation: 
“In all my experience I have never 
known a hard worker who was not suc- 
cessful. Workers don’t fail; failures 
don’t work.’ That is a very graphic 
and impressive observation, One might 
question the statement that hard work- 
ers always meet with success. Some- 
times a man may be very industrious 
and yet show little judgment in what 
he is doing. That is, he may be per- 


fectly conscientious and yet he may be 
trying to put square pegs in round 
holes. 

However what President Williams 
does do is to emphasize the character- 
istics of work as one of the mightiest 
forces towards success. We may have 
carried streamlining a long ways. 
Sometimes it seems as if we were push- 
ing the work habit back. If so it is a 
tremendously tragic mistake. A man 
must work to achieve anything. Idle- 
ness means rust and decay. 


Wanted: Price-Fixing for Life Values 


One of the baffling aspects of the 
human animal is that he insures his 
house or his car or a $2 parcel post 
shipment for every cent it would cost 
him to replace it but puts forth a loud 
bleat if asked to insure his life—pre- 
sumably much more valuable—for an 
amount sufficient to replace his earnings 
for more than a year or so. Further- 
more, he insures his property with little 
or no urging but if he buys any life 
insurance at all it is because some agent 
has done a high-class job of motivating. 

An obscure item in the history of the 
property reinsurance business throws 
some light on this odd quirk of human 
behavior. If the manufacturer of XYZ 
toothpaste wants to protect himself 
against possible claims of users that the 
toothpaste not only removed the verdi- 
gris but also the teeth he buys what is 


known as products liability insurance. 
The casualty company issuing this cov- 
erage sets a limit, say $5,000 per claim 
as the maximum it will pay on any one 
claim. Formerly there was no limit on 
the number of claims per policy—there 
could be 1,000 or 1,000,000 in a single 
year and the casualty company would 
still be liable. 

Realizing this the casualty under- 
writers set an aggregate limit per year 
for each manufacturer’s policy—for ex- 
ample $100,000—though retaining the 
same $5,000 per claim limit. Then a 
curious thing happened. Many under- 
writers suddenly wanted to buy rein- 
surance against the possibility of any 
manufacturer’s total claims running any- 
where near $100,000 in a single year. 
They had been wide open before they 
set the aggregate limit and hadn’t been 


worrying about reinsurance. But there 
was something about the imposing figure 
of $100,000 that made the underwriters 
think of reinsurance, though now they 
had at last a $100,000 ceiling where be- 
fore the sky was the limit. 

Perhaps what life insurance needs is 
a sort of Leon Henderson who will set 
a price on the economic value of each 
human life. Much has been written 
about the economic worth of the indi- 
vidual, both in general and as a means 
of capitalizing a prospect’s future earn- 
ings and insuring this capital sum or at 
least using it as a basis. The difficulty 


with this procedure is that when a man 
finds out how much he is presumably 
going to earn during his working ex. 
pectancy the amount of insurance neces- 
sary to assure continuance of his present 
scale of earnings is staggering. 
Various formulas have been worked 
out to establish in the prospect’s mind 
a definite idea of his insurable value, 
The experience of reinsuring products 
liability indicates that an insurable lia- 
bility set forth on an exact dollars and 
cents basis is a much more powerful 
motivating influence than a much larger 
amount which is realized but vaguely. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Franklin P. Adams, well known New 
York City columnist, having conducted 
the “Conning Tower” column for many 
years, was formerly a Chicago newspa- 
per man and before that in insurance 
work there. He started his career with 
the agency of A. Loeb & Sons in that 
city, as a clerk. Then he joined the 
Equitable Life of New York agency in 
the city. He sold life insurance for a 
time until he became a newspaper re- 
porter. One of his earliest life insur- 
ance policyholders was Allan I. Wolff 
of the Associated Agencies in Chicago, 
former president National Association of 
Insurance Agents, who bought an 
Equitable policy. Mr. Wolff became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Adams while the lat- 
ter was with the Loeb office. Mr. Wolff 
at that time was connected with Wit- 
kowsky & Affeld. 


Eric G. Johnson, vice-president of 
Penn Mutual, has been elected a direc- 
tor of First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. He is also a regional director of 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives. 


F. L. Conklin, vice-president and 
manager of Provident Life, Bismarck, 
N. D., has been named chairman of the 
North Dakota committee on defense 
savings. He will head a_ statewide 
group which will aid the national pro- 
gram in promoting sale of defense 
bonds and stamps. Governor Moses is 
honorary chairman. 


A number of insurance executives are 
taking a prominent part in promoting 
the Texas Mardi Gras snonsored by the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce to be 
held Feb, 13-17. G. S. McCarter, super- 
intendent of agencies of American Na- 
tional, is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mardi Gras and also a 
member of the insurance executive com- 
mittee. Other members of the insur- 
ance executives committee are W. L. 
Moody, III, executive vice-president; 
, eB Fosdick, treasurer, and Fred E. 
Fisher, supervisor of the renewal de- 
partment of American National; L. W. 
Henslee, insurance broker, and John H. 
Parker, manager of Texas Employers 
Insurance Association. 


P. M. Russell, Prudential superintend- 
dent in Evanston, IIl., since 1917, was 
honored at a dinner there celebrating his 
40th service anniversary. B. H. Har- 
ris, assistant secretary, represented the 


home office and presented Mr. Russell a 
service badge. P. B. Palmer, division 
manager in Chicago, was toastmaster, 
Guests included H. R. Kendall, board 
chairman, and G. R. Kendall, president 
of Washington National, both former 
Prudential superintendents. Mr. Rus- 
sell started with the Prudential when 
he was 21 at Bedford, Ind. He also 
served in Detroit and Chicago. 


H. M. Faser, agency director of La- 
mar Life, has completed a short tour of 
central Alabama and two districts in 
Mississippi. He addressed Rotary Clubs 
of Meridian, Miss., and Drew, Miss., 
on “Life Insurance.” 


Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life, Cowley, Wyo., vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, made a flying trip across 
the country to attend the annual trustees 
meeting in New York. He flew to Chi- 
cago where members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table gave a breakfast 
in his honor, and then went on to Co- 
lumbus to speak to the local association 
there on “The Philosophy of the Wide 
Open Spaces.” He was in Hartford 
Monday, making a luncheon talk to 
agents and a dinner talk to general 
agents and managers. 


T. P. Beasley of Dallas, president Re- 
public National Life, and Mrs. Beasley 
were among the earliest arrivals for the 
Life Presidents meeting in New York, 
= early Sunday at the Wal- 

or 


C. S. Turnbull of Three Rivers, Mich., 
will observe his 25th anniversary with 
Bankers Life of Des Moines Dec. 24. 
He is a member of the J. M. Keplar 
agency of Grand Rapids. 


Charles E. Conway, Jr., 12-year old 
son of the Woonsocket, R. I., district 
agent of John Hancock, recently saved 
the lives of two companions on a pond 
when a raft capsized. He was presented 
the bronze good fellowship award of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and a gold 
medal at a formal ceremony. 


John R. Hardin, president of Mutual 
Benefit Life, celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary as a Mason at a meeting of St. 
John’s Lodge in Newark. The 50-year 
token was presented by Robert H. 
Davidson, grand master of New Jersey. 


Lieut. R. K. Lindsley, educational 
director of Farmers & Bankers Life, 
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who has been in military service the 
past year as instructor of military 
science at the University of Missouri, 
has been released and is back at his 
desk at the home office. 

Murray Getter, manager of the Frank- 
lin district of Metropolitan Life in St. 
Louis, was honored at a dinner dance 
held on his twentieth year with his com- 
pany. Members of his agency force 
presented him with the veterans’ em- 
blem. Attending the dinner were John 
Daniels, home office supervisor, and W. 
M. Wildeboor, Jefferson City manager 
and president of Chapter 5 of Metro- 
politan’s Veterans Club. 

J. Elliott Hall, general agent of Penn 
Mutual Life in Newark, has been elected 
a member of the board of the Morris 
County Savings Bank in Morristown, 
N. J. The board members are elected 
for life. 

Charles G. Taylor, vice-president of 
Metropolitan Life, who met with a seri- 
ous accident on his farm 28 miles from 
Charlottesville, Va., last summer, and 
Mrs. Taylor were at the insurance com- 
missioners meeting. Mr. Taylor is using 
crutches. He was greeted at every hand 
by many friends. 

The engagement of H. T. Sears of 
the home office agency department of 
Equitable Life of Iowa to Miss Eliza- 
beth Grace of Des Moines has been an- 





nounced. The wedding will take place 
in the late spring. 

Commissioner C. F. Hobbs of Kansas, 
president National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and C. W. Hobbs, 
former Massachusetts commissioner and 
now representative of the commission- 
ers’ association on the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
were continually getting mixed up at the 
commissioners’ convention. For in- 
stance, C. W. Hobbs found in his room 
on Monday evening two quarts of the 
best Scotch together with a bucket of 
ice. He was immediately entranced at 
the gift. He opened the envelope and 
was impressed with the fact that he had 
been the recipient of this gift from a 
friend. Then he looked at the envelope 
and saw that it was addressed to Charles 
F. Hobbs. 





DEATHS 


John C. Ketcham, 68, who served as 
Michigan commissioner in 1935 and 
1936 during the first term of Governor 
Fitzgerald, died at his home in Hast- 
ings, Mich. He had been ill for some 
time. Lately he had been agricultural 
counsellor for the Michigan Chain Store 
Bureau. He was a former congressman 





and had been prominent in farm organi- 
zations. 


——___—. 


Veteran Manager of 
Midland Mutual Dies 


Charles E. Schaad, 72, for the past 30 
years general manager at Marion, O., 
of Midland 
Mutual Life, 
died. The 
funeral was 
attended by 
x large 
number 
from _ the 
home office 
and many 
Ohio repre- 
sentatives, 
For the 
past year 
he had been 
quite jill, but 
he insisted 
on going to 
his office 
for at least 
a few hours 
each day un- 
til about 
eight weeks ago when he was taken to 
the Cleveland Clinic. After his return 





Charles E. Schaad 





from Cleveland, he was not able to 
leave his apartment until taken to the 
Marion Hospital where his death oc- 
curred. 

His agency will pay for nearly $600,- 
000 in 1941, in spite of the loss of his 
personal production and active leader- 
ship. “At the end of October, it had in 
force 5,168 policies, totaling $8,837,461. 


W. G. Preston, Jr., New York City, 
manager public service division Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., committed 
suicide Saturday in his apartment by 
taking an overdose of a sedative. He 
had been treated recently for alcohol- 
ism. Mr. Preston was formerly admin- 
istrative vice-president and a director of 
Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha. His 
father, W. G. Preston, was its head. 
The parents now reside in New York 
City. Bankers Reserve was taken over 
by Ohio National Life and Mr. Pres- 
ton became treasurer of the latter. He 
first became associated with Bankers Re- 
serve in 1927 to learn the business. He was 
a Yale graduate and when Dr. R. M. 
Hutchins became president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1929, he per- 
suaded Mr. Preston to become his 
assistant. He returned to Bankers Re- 
serve in 1932 to become administrative 
vice-president. He resigned from the 
Ohio National in 1935 to join the NBC 








UNUSUAL 
FOR SUP 


rate Grade A Excellent. 





Salary to begin $4,000.00 and expenses. 
All replies will be held confidential. 


Reply Box O-73, National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


OPENING 
ERVISOR 


One of the strong Mid-West life insurance companies, writing 
both par and non-par, has opening for supervisor. 

Applicant must have excellent record as personal producer; 
must have no objection to travelling. 


working with and closing business for agents and agencies already 
established. Recruiting ability not essential, but sales ability must 


Duties primarily involve 


Car furnished. 
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IN THE NAME OF PROGRESS 


Over 600 firms have put into operation the Min- 
nesota Mutual Pay Roll Deduction Plan. Unique in 
its advantages to employer, employee and agent, 
the Plan is being used more and more by progres- 
sive far-sighted firms. A field of prospects unlim- 
ited in possibilities is at your door with this con- 
venient workable plan. And that's not all; check 
over these ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES enjoyed 


A liberal agency contract 

A plan for financing your agency 
Accounting methods to guide you 
Proven plans for finding—training agents 
A liberal financing plan for your agents 
A unique supervisory system 

Organized Selling Plan 

Unusually effective selling equipment 


Policies for every purpose: Regular — Family — 
Juvenile — Women — Group — Payroll — Sav- 
ings, Social Security, etc. 


Low monthly premiums 


A $250,000,000 Mutual Company, 61 years old, with an 
understanding, cooperative Home Office 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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as assistant to the vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Hugh Cannel, 57, former manager of 
Mutual Life of Canada at St. John, N. B., 
Montreal and Vancouver, died at Hali- 
fax, N. S. He was a former president of 
the New Brunswick Life Underwriters 
Association, a life member of the Can- 
adian association and had been a vice- 
president of the National association in 
the United States. 

Miss Ann Milbauer, cashier of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in Milwaukee, 
was killed when struck by the motor- 
cycle of a police officer chasing a speeder 
as she stepped off the sidewalk to cross 
the street. 

L. W. Derby, 68, inspector of Equi- 
table Society in Chicago before his re- 
tirement and removal to Miiwaukee 
about two years ago, died at his home 
there. 

Lieut. E. A. Mullen, 16th infantry, 
first division, son of Vice-president 
C. Mullen of Columbian National Life, 
was killed during army maneuvers in 
North Carolina. 








Offers to Pay Policy 
Dividends in Defense Stamps 


Standard Life of Indiana, in order to 
promote the sale of defense savings 
stamps, is offering to pay dividends to 
par.cipating policyholders in the form 
of these stamps. If the policyholder 
elects to do so, Standard Life will pur- 
chase an equal amount of defense sav- 
ings stamps for its own investment 
account. 

Standard Life earlier in the year 
bought its full quota of defense bonds and 
was prohibited from buying any addi- 
tional bonds until after Jan, 1. 





Thomas K. Dodd, supervisor of appli- 
cations of Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
just completed a tour of agencies in the 
southwest, ending his trip in San An- 
tonio with a visit to the G. A. Helland 
agency. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Helland on a visit to Corpus Christi and 
the Rio Grande valley. He left San An- 
tonio for Mexico City by plane. 





Madison Manager of 
Central Life, Ia., Dies 








CHARLES M. KREMER 


Charles M. Kremer, 61, manager of 
‘the Badger agency of Central Life of 
Iowa at Madison, Wis., died at his home 
after a heart attack. He went to Madi- 
‘son after graduating from Coe College 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia., and entered life 
insurance work. At one time he was 
sales promotion manager of National 
Guardian Life and for the last 25 years 
has been with Central Life, becoming 
manager of the Madison agency several 
years ago, 


AGENCY CHANGES 


C. E. Sherer Midland Mutual 
General Agent at Marion, O. 


Charles E. Sherer of the Sherer & 
Sherer general agency of Pittsburgh, 
will take over the agency of the late 
Charles E. Schaad of Midland Mutual 
Life in Marion, O. Mr. Schaad died 
just the other day. Mr. Sherer is 35 
years of age, is a C.L.U. and has been 
in partnership with his father in Pitts- 
burgh for the past six years. 








Schmidt Named at Eugene, 
Ore., for Penn Mutual 


Herman Schmidt, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district manager of Penn Mu- 
tual Life at Eugene, Ore. Mr. Schmidt 
started his insurance career in Walla 
Walla, Wash., where he was a success- 
ful personal producer. He organized the 
Life Underwriters Association of Walla 
Walla and was its first president. For 
two years he has been Oregon super- 
visor for the Horace H. Persons agency 
of the company in Portland. 





Great-West Life Opens 
Kansas City Branch Office 


Great-West Life Assurance has 
opened a branch office at 1808-9 Fidelity 
building, Kansas City, the first in Mis- 
souri, to which it has just been admitted. 
This branch will cover western Missouri 
and, after admission to that state, Kan- 
sas as well. 

Robert C. Searle is branch manager, 
opening the office and developing an 
agency staff. He has been in life insur- 
ance as a producer for 10 years, with 
Equitable of Iowa and Home Life. 





W. R. Gardner John Hancock 
Richmond General Agent 


W. R. Gardner has resigned as su- 
pervisor of the Spiller Hicks agency of 
Provident Mutual Life in Richmond to 
become general agent there of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, with offices in the 
Mutual building. It has had a gen- 
eral agency at Norfolk for some time 
but none in Richmond. Mr. Gardner 
was supervisor of Atlantic Life for sev- 
eral years before going with the Hicks 
agency. 





Pickett Salem, Ore., General Agent 


The Western Life has appointed 
Howard Pickett general agent at Salem, 
Ore. For the past seven years he has 
been agency supervisor of Oregon Mu- 
tual at Eugene, and before that was 
Seattle general agent of Lincoln Na- 
tional. 





Name Berwick at Baton Rouge 

Walter Berwick, formerly associated 
with Cliff Blackburn of Memphis, will 
be district agent of Pacific Mutual Life 
at Baton Rouge, La., out of the New 
Orleans office. 





Sharpe Quits Southland Life 


J. Harold Sharpe has resigned as 
agency manager of Southland Life in 
Fort Worth, Tex. A successor has not 
been announced, nor has Mr. Sharpe in- 
dicated his future plans. 





O'Bannon Buffalo Supervisor 


Claude C. Jones, Buffalo general 
agent of Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
appointed Jack O’Bannon_ supervisor. 
Mr. O’Bannon entered life insurance in 
Buffalo with the Connecticut Mutual in 
1930, after graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. For the past two 
years he had devoted part of his time 





to agency work but now will spend his 
entire time in the development of the 
organization. 





J. G. Monaghan, who has been serv- 
ing with the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
has returned to his post as Quebec man- 
ager of Mutual Life of Canada. 

R. M. Oliphant, formerly supervisor 
of the J. Elliott Hall agency of Penn 
Mutual Life in Newark, has joined John 
A. Ramsay agency of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Newark. 


INDUSTRIAL 











Misconceptions About 
Industrial Are Dispelled 


KANSAS CITY—“Facts vs. Fancy,” 
the subject of Harry Lucas, Swope Park 
district manager of Metropolitan Life in 
Kansas City, speaking to the Life Un- 
derwriters Association here, turned out 
to be a presentation of the facts about 
weekly payment life insurance, con- 
trasted with the fancies that some peo- 
ple, including some ordinary life sales- 
men, have about it. One ordinary man 
said after the meeting: 

“T have had much respect for so-called 
industrial insurance, as meeting the 
needs of many people, permitting many 
to enter on life insurance programs who 
otherwise would be debarred. But I’ve 
got a lot more respect for it now and, 
most practically, I will be able to meet 
with intelligence and sympathy a person 
whose family’s life insurance consists in 
whole or part of weekly payment pol- 
icies,”’ 

Among the points he made that 
seemed to interest ordinarv salesmen 
particularly, were these: That the indus- 
trial life insurance agent is well trained; 
that when he sells a policy, he services 
it consistently; that he has a close 
knowledge of clients’ needs, including 
the ability to pay; that the industrial 
agent has many forms in his kit—and 
can sell ordinary when he knows the 
needs and ability to pay of the prospect; 
that 50 percent of ordinary is written by 
industrial salesmen. 

Mr. Lucas dwelt on the somewhat 
misleading title “industrial” for what is 
really weekly payment life insurance— 
explaining that the term was applied 
when the protection was designed for 
or sold chieflv to employes of factories, 
whereas now it is sold to many classes. 
“White collar” insurance, he said, would 
be an analogous title for “ordinary” in- 
surance, which would be a misnomer, 
since much ordinary is sold to other 
classes. 

W. J. Slack, Westport district mana- 
ger of Metropolitan, introduced the 
speaker. He said Mr. Lucas, 10 years 
in this work, started as an agent in a 
low-income section of mixed races, made 
good there, was made assistant district 
manager, then taken to the home office 
to become a member of the field training 
division. 





Reject A. F. of L. Union 


Richmond agents of the Home Bene- 
ficial Life of that city have voted, 50 
to 42, against the Industrial & Ordinary 
Insurance Agents Council, A. F. of L., 
as their bargaining agent. The vote 
was conducted under the supervision of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 








Executives to Give Talks 


Several life company executives will 
give special lectures before the life in- 
surance course at the Hartford College 
of Insurance. John R. Larus, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Phoenix Mutual, will 
talk Dec. 19 on policy dividends. On 
February 20, William H. Dallas, vice- 
president Aetna Life, will discuss selec- 
tion of risks, and on March 20, Frank 
D. Kineke, assistant actuary Prudential, 
will discuss industrial insurance. 


SALES MEETS 


Northwestern Plans 
Eastern Parley 


Plans are shaping rapidly for the an- 
nual eastern regional meeting of North- 
western Mutual agents at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, Jan, 








NELSON PHELPS 


2-3. P. T. Allen, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, has announced that 
speakers will develop prospecting and 
selling under present day conditions, giv- 
ing full recognition to the changing fac- 
tors in the country’s economy, business 
= the defense situation and the 
ike, 

One of the main features of the east- 
ern regional meetings, coming as they 
do right after the close of the year, is 
the appearance of home office officials 
to report on progress and plans, Presi- 
dent M. J. Cleary will speak Friday 
morning, and Vice-president Edmund 
Fitzgerald on Saturday morning. Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies, will sum- 
marize the meeting from a practical field 
viewpoint at the closing luncheon on 
Saturday. 


Phelps Is Keynoter 


The keynote speaker will be Nelson 
Phelps, Boston general agent, whose 
wide experience and outstanding record 
of achievement in the field is augmented 
by a number of years as assistant di- 
rector of agencies in the home office of 
the Northwestern Mutual. His keynote 
talk will be a helpful appraisal of the 
important factors in planning for 1942. 
Howard D. Goldman, Richmond, Va., an 
outstanding producer, will tell how he 
has organized his work in today’s mar- 
ket with particular emphasis on the new 
opportunities for increased sales brought 
about by the increased income situation 
of prospects in various income brackets. 

Harry Krueger, assistant to Rudelph 
Recht, New York general agent, will 
speak on utilizing the options of settle- 
ment in simple programming, based on 
his experience in this field. Robert Red- 
path, McMillen general agency, will dis- 
cuss estate protection in view of in- 
reased income, estate and inheritance 
taxes, 





Western Metropolitan Men Meet 


The Western Managers Association 
of Metropolitan Life will have as guest 
at its meeting in’Kansas City, Dec. 17, 
E. P. Arnautou, superintendent _of 
agencies. Managers from Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, western Arkansas and western 
Missouri will be present. W. J. Slack, 
Westport district manager in Kansas 
City, is president of the association. He 
also was elected president of Chapter 5 
of the company’s Veterans organiza- 
tion at the recent meeting in St. Louts. 
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This chapter includes members in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas and southern Illinois. 


Nebraska Agencies Meet 


Three Nebraska district agencies of 
Northwestern Mutual Life held their 
annual agency meetings in Wayne with 
T. S. Hook, district agent as host. C. 
D. Young Norfolk district agent, and 
John Biestal, Fremont district agent, 
and their men attended. K. M. Snyder, 
Qmaha general agent, Dr. W. H. 
Saeger, Norfolk; Dr. C. T, Ingham, 
Wayne, and the district agents spoke. 


John Hancock Indiana Meeting 


At a meeting of John Hancock rep- 
resentatives in Indiana at Indianapolis, 
speakers included Frank J. Keefe, man- 
ager underwriting department; George 
H. Hipp, Cincinnati, home office group 
representative, and William Elrod, Tr., 
R. & R. Service. The meeting was dedi- 
cated to E. R. Grisell of Indianapolis, in 
honor of his 30th anniversary with the 
company. 





Central of Iowa Picks Chicago 

The Central Life of Des Moines will 
hold its annual agents convention at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, June 25- 
27, it is announced by E. H. Mulock, 
president. 





Am. Mut. General Agents Meet 


DES MOINES — Twenty general 
agents of American Mutual Life at- 
tended the annual general agents’ con- 
ference at the home office here. 

The conference, which was under the 
direction of Harry McConachie, super- 
intendent of agents, reviewed agency 
progress of the past year and discussed 
plans for 1942. Plans were outlined for 
further agency expansion in midwest 
states during the winter and _ spring. 
States represented at the two-day ses- 
sion included California, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Illinois. 


ACCIDENT 















Soldiers’ Concession 
Continued for Year 


fhe concession that provisions of ac- 
cident policies on soldiers and _ sailors 
shall govern, except for double indem- 
nity, until Jan. 1, 1942, on the part of 
member companies of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters 
has now been extended to apply until 
Jan. 1, 1943. 

Those in the military or naval service 
of the United States on land within the 
bounds of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia will be considered as cov- 
ered to the same extent as if they had 
not entered such service. There is no 
coverage for injuries or death caused by 
enemy invasion or bombardment. Some 
of the companies exclude coverage en- 
tirely for those in the aviation or sub- 
marine service. The usual aviation 
exclusion clause applies to soldiers’ poli- 
cies, 

Normally, decreased benefits would be 
paid to soldiers under the change of oc- 
cupation provision because military or 
naval service even in times of peace in- 
volves an extra hazard. 

Any policyholder that enters military 
or naval service and is not covered by 
the terms of the concession mav surren- 
der his policy and his last renewal for 
Pro rata cancellation. 

The companies find that a large num- 
ber of those entering military or naval 
service desire to continue their accident 
insurance. 





Great West in A. & H. Field 


The Dominion department at Ottawa 
has issued a certificate to Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg to write personal ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. It has 


been making plans for some months to 
enter that field. 


RECORDS 


Manhattan Life—Recorded $4,855,840 
in November, “Fordyce Month,” in 
honor of the president. This is the 
largest in history and exceeds by over 
$1,000,000 the previous record. Insur- 
ance in force increased over $800,000 
and total in force stands at $93,650,000. 

The James G. Ranni agency, New 
York City, led with the Charles Ed- 
wards agency, New York City, second, 
and the Chicago branch office third. 

Scranton Life—Paid business for No- 
vember exceeded that of the same month 
a year ago by 15 percent. 

Franklin Life—For the 10th consecu- 
tive month Franklin Life reports a gain. 











year-to-date basis, paid business is 22.3 
percent ahead of last year. 


Equitable Life, Iowa—Reports $57,- 
380,949 of paid-for life insurance and 
annuities the first 11 months, a gain of 
20 percent or $9,556,674 over 1940. 

Paid business in November totaled 
$4,185,829, resulting in a gain in insur- 
ance in force of $1,098,000 during the 
month. The gain in insurance in force 
for the year is now $19,025,401, for a 
grand total of $616,913,114. 


National Life, Vt—Business was 18.4 
percent ahead of last year for all 11 
months with a gain of 26.78 percent in 
November over November, 1940. In- 
surance in force is rising to the point 
that it is forecast it will be approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 when books are 
closed Dec. 26. 


Union Mutual—November paid busi- 
ness was 32 percent higher than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. 








November business, aggregating $2,107,- 
459, shows a 21 percent increase and ex- 
ceeds the business in any November for 
the past six years. 

Ohio State Life—Rolled up in No- 
vember the largest volume of paid-for 
new business this year, to top Novem- 
ber, 1940, by 18.5 percent, with regular 
premiums 27.2 percent higher than the 
previous November. 

Home of New York—November paid 
business was the highest for that month 
since November, 1929, and was the fifth 
successive month in which 1941 busi- 
ness has been the highest for the month 
since 1930. November business was 57 
percent higher than in November, 1940, 
and 30.5 percent higher than the five- 
year average for the month. On the 


Joint Dinner Meeting in Oakland 


The San Francisco chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and _ the 
newly formed Oakland chapter held their 
first joint dinner meeting in Oakland. 
Samuel Coombs, Equitable Society, 
spoke on current taxation problems and 
Leonard M. White, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, San Francisco, discussed pension 
and retirement plans for life agents. 





H. A. Feustel, supervisor of the A. 
F. Gillis agency of Provident Mutual 
Life in Newark, will talk on “The 
Fundamental of Life Insurance” before 
the Young Men’s Farmers Association 
in Newton. 
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Tomorrows from Now 


Don’t think that the life insurance business is stand- 


ing still. No business can. 


Companies don’t stand 


still either. They move either 


forward or backward. From one day to the next these 
movements cannot be seen... just as you can’t see the 


hour hand on your watch move when you glance at it. 


But add up a year's worth of days... or five years or 


ten years... and youll 
positions and strengths 


see many changes in relative 
of companies. 


And at the end of the next twenty years... which is 


7305 days added up... 
among the leaders. 


you re going to see new names 


During 1940 Mutual Trust showed a mortality rate 
of only 38% ... earnings of 4.0% on a conservative 


portfolio of net assets . 


of 7.7%. 


..and an increase in surplus 


This record plus modern contracts, for men, women 
and children indicate where Mutual Trust and its 


agency force are going 
days from now. 


and where they will be 7305 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


135 S. LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO 
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What is. 


SP-8 


a ee a new bomber? 
ay a submarine? 


eae a secret service operator? 


NO! 


SP-8 is a letter—a Sales Promo- 
tion Letter we call it—which Bank- 
erslife Home Office mails to pros- 
pects selected by Bankerslifemen 
and which has a record for inquiries 
and signed applications which we 
think is worth doing a little crowing 
over. 


For instance, we'll take the 12 
months ending December Ist: 


We mailed 59,414 copies of 
SP-8 to prospects sent in by 
salesmen. 


We got back 1,159 inquiry 
cards which were sent along to 
salesmen. 


That's a return of 1.95 per 
cent! 


Bankerslifemen wrote 131 ap- 
plications on those inquiry 
cards. 


That's 11.3 per cent! 


Those 131 applications in- 
volved a total of $366,700 in 
life insurance. 


That's an average applica- 
tion of $2,800! 


Following up SP-8, Bankers- 
lifemen wrote 414 applications 
on recipients of the letter who 
did not bother to mail the in- 
quiry card. 


Those 414 applications total- 
ed $1,027,870. 


That's an average application 
of $2,475! 


Grand total for the year— 
545 applications for $1,394,570. 


That's an average application 
of $2,500! 


Year after year, since 1936, SP-8 
has been performing in similar man- 
ner for Bankerslifemen. 


And SP-8 is only one of more than 
two dozen Sales Promotion Letters 
and Sales Promotion Mailings which 
are available—without charge—to 
Bankers Life salesmen. 


Banxers /7fe CompaNy 
DES./MOINES 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Life of Va. Retires J. S. 
Davenport, Names R. J. 
Towne Assistant Actuary 


After more than 40 years’ service with 
Life of Virginia, John S. Davenport, Jr., 
vice-president, has retired. After gradu- 
ating from Trinity College, Hartford, he 
entered the office of the late David P. 
Fackler, consulting actuary. He joined 
Life of Virginia in 1901 as chief clerk 
in the actuarial department and was ap- 
pointed actuary in 1903. He was elected 
vice-president in 1925 and had served as 
a director since 1913. He is a member 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 

Robert J. Towne, formerly with the 
actuarial staff of Aetna Life and Union 
Central, has been appointed assistant 
actuary of the company. 

A graduate of Harvard in mathe- 
matics, he is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, and an asso- 
ciate of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 





New Assistant Manager 
of Commonwealth Division 


W. A. Lonsford will assume Dec. 15 
his new duties of assistant manager of 
the industrial agency department of 
Commonwealth Life. 

He has been associated with the Com- 
monwealth since 1929. He was manager 
of the Birmingham office for the last 
four years, and prior to that served also 
as agent, assistant manager and home 
office inspector. 

Mr. Lonsford was named chairman of 
the agency advisory committee when 
that group was originated last June. 
He is president of the Birmingham As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. ; 

J. S. Stein, manager of the Nashville 
district, will succeed Mr. Lonsford as 
Birmingham manager. : 

C. E. Russell, manager of the Coving- 
ton office, has been appointed chairman 
of the agency advisory committee, and 
H. D. Parker, manager of Pineville, will 
complete Mr. Lonsford’s unexpired 
three year term as a member of the 
committee. 





Golden State to Stock Basis 


LOS ANGELES—The Golden State 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles, owned 
operated and managed by Negroes and 
writing life, accident and health on Ne- 
groes only, has just filed with the in- 
surance department an application for 
permission to transform from a Chap- 
ter 9A company to a legal reserve stock 
company with $250,000 capital. 

It also has filed with the secretary of 





New Agency Director 
of Dallas Company 





Paul W. Ussery, who has just recently 
been appointed vice-president and 
agency director of 
Fidelity Union Life 
of Dallas, has been 
with that company 
since 1933. He : 
started as a per- eo 
sonal producer and 73 
since 1939 he has ard 
served as agency 
supervisor of the 
northeast Texas 
agency with head- 
quarters in Clarks- 
ville. He has been 
on the Fidelity 
Union App-a-Week 
Club for 424 con- 
secutive weeks. He has appeared fre- 
quently as a speaker at life insurance 
gatherings. He is a past president of the 
Clarksville Chamber of Commerce and 
is now president of the Clarksville Ki- 
wanis Club. 





P. W. Ussery 


state amendments to its articles of in- 
corporation changing its structure to a 
stock company. It was one of the three 
Chapter 9 companies given a clean bill 
of health by Commissioner Caminetti, the 
others all having been taken over under 
conservatorship orders from the court. 

Golden State as of December 31, 1940, 
had $6,494,717 ordinary life insurance 
in force on 21,487 lives. In 1940 its 
accident and health premium income 
was $231,937. Its assets were $487,721. 

The company now is licensed in Cali- 
fornia and Illinois. It is understood 
that as soon as the transformation is 
completed application will be made for 
admission to Texas. 





Miller Resigns; Lantz Appointed 


Jay E. Miller, director of publicity of 
Federal Life, resigned to join the staff 
of the new Chicago “Sun” to write 
financial news and feature stories. T. T. 
Lantz, rewrite man of the “Economist” 
of Chicago, weekly real estate and con- 
struction news magazine, resigned and 
has been placed in charge of publicity 
and advertising for Federal Life. 





New Company in Florida 


Atlas Life is the name of a new indus- 

trial company with headquarters in 
Tampa that has been licensed in Florida. 
It starts out with capital of $50,000 and 
net surplus of $50,000. Business is being 
written exclusively on the monthly pay- 
ment basis, there being no weekly col- 
lections. 
_Five policy plans are offered—whole 
life, 15 pay, family group, five year re- 
newable and convertible term and single 
premium. R. A. Cannon, the president, is 
also president of the Atlanta Metallic 
Casket Company. Vice-presidents are 
E. R. Cannon, Jr., and H. B. Carter. C, 
C. Gillespie is vice-president and agency 
director and will be the active manager. 
N. T. Cannon is secretary-treasurer. 


Southland Quits Oklahoma 


The Southland Life is withdrawing 
from Oklahoma. The reason assigned 
is that it has decided to confine its 
agency activities to intensive cultivation 
of areas in its home state. 


Cost of Living Bonus by Franklin 


Franklin Life will pay a 5 percent cost 
of living bonus to employes whose 
monthly salaries are less than $200. The 
bonus will be paid beginning Jan. 15. 
The company has also instituted a pro- 
gram of hospitalization insurance. 











Atlantic Life Being Examined 


The Virginia, South Carolina and 
Tennessee departments have begun reg- 
ular departmental examination of At- 
lantic Life of Richmond. 





United American Life of. Denver has 
been licensed in South Dakota. 








Gives Up Convention: to 
Pay Defense Bond Awards 


Scranton Life has decided not to hold 
its usual Distinguished Service Club con- 
vention next spring and instead to pro- 
vide for a series of awards in the form 
of national defense bonds. These awards 
will be made soon after Jan. 1 on the 
basis of 1941 performance. 





Farmers, Business Men Best Risks 


Farmers and business men are among 
the safest insurance risks, Dr. Ralph 
T. Gilchrist, assistant medical director 
of Northwestern Mutual Life, told the 
Sioux Valley Medical Society at Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Dr. Gilchrist said insurance companies 
are cautious about selling policies “to 
persons who do, or may, use alcohol.” 
Among the groups “predisposed” to al- 
coholic addiction, he added, are “ 
keepers, taxicab drivers and actors.” 











SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 


IS POPULAR BECAUSE IT IS GEARED 
FOR EASY SELLING 
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Since March, 1940 a total of 43 cases have 
been closed, representing 26.4% of our 
regular First Year Premium Volume. 
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IT PAYS TO REPRESENT A COMPANY 
THAT HAS IN ITS SALES PORTFOLIO A 
POPULAR SELLING PLAN. 
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THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Cecil Woods, 
President 


Howard Blanton, 
Agency Vice-Pres. 


“A Southern Company of Character” 











This Knee-action Is Faulty 


“Colyuming” in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines Magazine, an entertaining philosopher, 
name o’ Callihan, has this to say: 


“The futility of man's attempt to regu- 
late the purchasing power of money re- 
minds one of the ancient who tried to sit 
on his own knee—he had the idea, but 
couldn't do it.” 


Even life insurance does not enable man to 
sit on his own knee, but it does offer him, in 
his estate-building plans, better protection 
than anything yet devised against the tem- 
peramental whims of the money market. 


WIFI company of WURGUNUA 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President Home Office: RICHMOND 
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Missourians Hold 
Mid-Year Parley 


By ALBERT CUTLER 


A highly entertaining and instructive 
mid-year meeting of the Missouri Life 
Underwriters Association was held last 
Friday and..Saturday at Moberly, Mo. 
All of the local associations of the state 
were represented by their presidents or 
delegated individuals. The Friday after- 
noon session was devoted to association 
activities. Leading the discussion was 
Prewitt B. Turner, Home Life, Kansas 
City, association president. 

Herbert Hedges, National association 
secretary, reviewed some constructive 
ideas on association work and member- 
ship and there was considerable discus- 
sion of the plans for the group’s annual 
meeting which is scheduled to be held in 
Kansas City or vicinity. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held Friday 
evening with Mr. Turner presiding and 
entertainment was furnished by Dorothy 
H. Riley, Reliance Life, Columbia, Mo., 
and L. B. Pratt, Jefferson City manager 
of National Life & Accident. 

Recognition was given at the dinner 
to Ralph Lowenstein for his outstanding 
work as chairman of the association’s 
committee on legislation. Among the 
notables at the dinner was D. R. Alder- 
man, vice-president Kansas City Life. 

On the morning of the second day, a 
well attended sales clinic was held, the 
first speaker being Arthur D. Lynn, 
Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis. He 
chose as his subject agents’ motivation. 
Social security as an outstanding assist- 
ant to the life underwriter was discussed 
by Max A. Wilten, Union Central Life, 
St. Louis. The third speaker was Rob- 
ert P. Cranston, Phoenix Mutual, St. 
Louis, who discussed various approach 
methods. Mr Cranston has enjoyed a 
record of six years of consecutive 
weekly production. After each talk, en- 
lightening discussions were held. 


Maltby Discusses Methods 


George L. Maltby, Equitable of Iowa, 
Kansas City, Kan., concluded the clinic 
with a very entertaining talk on his 
methods. Mr. Maltby started in the 
business 27 years ago in a small Mis- 
souri town and for the past 17 years 
has been at Kansas City, Kan. 

Jess W. Moore, Mutual: Life, gave a 
report as chairman of the educational 
committee, which has been very active. 

W. I. McBride, Columbia, was elected 
secretary to fill a vacancy for the bal- 
ance of the association year. 





Strong Program Announced 
for Okla. Sales Congress 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The annual 
sales congress of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will be 
neld here Jan. 30. Kenneth L. Aldrich 
‘s arrangements chairman. An attend- 
ance of between 700 and 1,000 is ex- 
pected. 

Speakers scheduled include Beatrice 
Jones, Equitable Society, president New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; A. R. Jaqua, associate editor Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins; J. M. Holcombe, 
Jr, manager Sales Research Bureau, 
and Paul Dobson, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Minneapolis, member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 





Ohio Annual Meeting Set 
for May 7-9 in Dayton 


COLUMBUS—Officers and members 
of the council of the Ohio Association 
of Life Underwriters at a meeting here 
selected May 7-9 as the dates for its 
annual meeting in Dayton. Ferd 
Blose, Union Central, Dayton, is chair- 


man of the committee on arrangements. 
Superintendent Lloyd spoke at the 
luncheon held in connection with the 
meeting. There were about 65 present. 
Much time was given to a discussion of 
part-time agents. F. P. O’Connor, as- 
sistant superintendent of insurance, con- 
ferred with the group relative to the 
life insurance examination questions 
prepared by the department. One group 
conferred on sale of defense bonds. 

Judd Benson, Union Central, Cincin- 
nati, is president of the state associa- 
tion and Paul’M. Smith, New England 
Mutual, Columbus, secretary. 





Neb. Associations Praised 
by Department Official 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB.—Life as- 
sociations in Nebraska have given ex- 
cellent cooperation to the insurance 
bureau in its efforts to stamp out un- 
fair practices in the field, John S. Logan, 
department attorney, told the South- 
eastern Nebraska Life Underwriters 
Association at its meeting here. The 
good results, he said, are evidenced by 
the fact that very few complaints have 
been received in recent months. The 
department plan has been to refer each 
complaint to the proper local associa- 
tion and the latter, acting as a griev- 
ance committee, has succeeded in ban- 
ishing much of the unfair competition 
that previously existed. 

At a round table discussion Mr. 
Logan was asked what can be done to 
meet mail order competition, three of 
these companies being very active in 
the state. Mr. Logan said the depart- 
ment is without any legal authority to 
prevent such sales, but he believes the 
agent can meet this competition, where 
encountered, by pointing out the advan- 
tage to policyholders of having a local 
man to handle their claims and by mak- 
ing it more widely known that any 
buyer of a mail order policy must, in 
case of a claim or a suit, file it in the 
state in which the company is domi- 
ciled. 





Stress Defense Bond Sales 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Sale of de- 
fense bonds was emphasized at a meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Central Massachusetts at a 
meeting here. R. W. Coyne, assistant 
supervisor bureau of internal revenue, 
was the principal speaker. Among those 
attending were Chandler Bullock, presi- 
dent, and N. T. Wood, secretary State 
Mutual Life; J. C. Molder, personnel 
director Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation, and William H. Nolet, Metro- 
politan, chairman of the insurance divi- 
sion for the sale of defense bonds in 
Worcester. 





Defense Bond Rallies in Iowa 


DES MOINES—Iowa life under- 
writers have arranged for a series of 
instruction meetings on the defense 
savings program. C. E. Roth, Washing- 
ton, D. C., senior field representative of 
the defense savings staff, and V. L. 
Clark, Iowa state administrator for the 
defense savings program, spoke in Des 
Moines Monday, Sioux City and Fort 
Dodge Wednesday, Mason City and 
Waterloo Thursday and Cedar Rapids 


Friday. 
Next week meetings will be held in 
Burlington, Dubuque, Council Bluffs, 


Shenandoah, Ottumwa and Davenport. 


Cincinnati— The annual Christmas 
party for sub-normal children will be 
held Dec. 238. The Life Managers & Gen- 
eral Agents Association, C. L. U. chapter 
and Cashiers & Secretaries Association 
also participate. The purpose is to raise 
funds to provide clothing and Christmas 
dinner to the children of Sequin school 
for sub-normal children. The various 
offices take up voluntary contributions, 
In 1939 the association first assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Sequin school party. 
This year gifts will include a sweater 
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Commonweattx LIFE’S accelerated Ex- 
tension Program offers attractive incomes and 
agency possibilities to men who desire un- 
restrained selling freedom. Commonwealth 
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for each girl and flannel shirt for each 
boy. Without these gifts most of the 
children are inadequately clothed. Lunch 
will be served, followed by entertain- 
ment, and carols sung by the children. 
Research into the relationship between 
nutrition and mental efficiency sponsored 
by the association last year, according 
to Miss Vaupel, principal, has been very 
productive of benefits. 

Changes in the present federal legisla- 
tion pertaining to gift taxes and their 
relationship to life insurance programs 
were explained by W. T. Earls, gen- 
eral agent Connecticut Mutual Life, at 
a meeting of the women’s division. 


Atianta—M. Albert Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual Life, gave the talk 
“Life Insurance and the Threat of Infla- 
tion,” which he gave at the meeting of 
the Life Advertisers Association and his 
message was well received by more than 
150 in attendance. 

W. Stanton Hale, Fidelity Mutual, 
president, presided, and Mr. Linton was 
introduced by S. Russell Bridges, Jr., 
general agent Provident Mutual and im- 
mediate past president. Mr. Hale an- 
nounced that the association is sponsor- 
ing the advanced salesmanship course, 
beginning Jan. 24, under the direction 
of Emory L. Jenks, Pacific Mutual. 
David Marx, Jr., announced plans for the 
meeting Jan. 22 of the Georgia Leaders 
Round Table. 


San Francisco—Tentative plans for a 
northern California sales congress Feb. 
27 have been approved by the directors. 
A. J. Cawley, recently appointed Pacific 
Coast regional district manager of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, has resigned as a 
director because his new position will 
keep him away from San Francisco most 
of the time. Nels J. Nelson, newly ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast agency supervisor 
of Reliance Life, resigned as chairman 
of the committee for the sale of national 
defense savings bonds because of re- 
quirements of travel in his new capacity. 
¥F. J. Van Stralen, Massachusetts Mutual, 
who has been co-chairman, will take 
over the duties. 

Dr. Joseph Wheelwright, psychiatrist, 
addressed the women’s division on human 
conduct and trends. Mrs. Stella Gibbs, 
California-Western States Life, chair- 
man, conducted a discussion on the 
objection, “I’m saving all my money to 
take care of increasing taxes.” 

Wichita—Herndon Lackey, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Oklahoma City, spoke at 
the December meeting. 

Jacksonville, Ill—Robert Gasen dis- 
cussed gift, income and inheritance taxes 
and wills in relation to life underwriting 
at the monthly meeting. Earl M. Spink, 
program chairman, introduced Mr, Gasen. 

Indfianapolis—At the meeting Thursday 
a unique discussion was staged, in which 
E. M. Spence, Provident Mutual, defended 
the association’s slogan, “There Is No 
Substitute for Life Insurance,” against 
J. Perry Meek, Acacia Mutual, who spoke 
for six different prospects who think 
there is a substitute. 

San Antonio, Tex.—A barbecue dinner 
was held at the San Antonio Boys Club. 
Entertainment was provided by mem- 
bers of the three local clubs. The 
English language group provided guitar 
music; the Latin-American group piano 
selections and the colored boys demon- 
strated jigging and tap dancing. 

F. Tyler Bates, general meetings 
chairman, was in charge. 

Baltimore—John D. Wright, Baltimore, 
nationally known tax consultant, will 
address the Dec. 18 meeting on “Pension 
Trusts.” The meeting will take the form 
of a testimonial to George W. Bahlke, 
senior manager of Metropolitan, who has 
served as agent, assistant manager and 
manager for 42 years. J. M. Moses, gen- 
eral counsel Sun Life, Baltimore, who 
has been closely associated with Mr. 
Bahlke during his insurance career, will 
give a testimonial address. L. V. Godine, 
association president, will preside. 

Hartford—Members at the monthly 
meeting this week subscribed for 39 de- 
fense bonds totaling $2,000, and the as- 
sociation purchased a $100 bond. A pledge 
of whole-hearted support of the govern- 
ment of the United States and successful 
prosecution of the war was made. Grant 
Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., vice - president 
National association, spoke. O. J. Lacy, 
presidert California-Western States Life, 
Mr. Tagegart’s company, was a guest. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A turkey dinner was 
held Thursday evening, followed by a 
mock trial in which one member was 
tried on charges of improper practices. 

Those taking part in the trial included: 
A. W. Ott, W. B. Fleege, Mrs. Ivan 
Feltes, Rita Nehls, C. J. Stratton, H. G. 
Oliphant, R. W. Detherage and H. J. 





Bray New President of 
Texas Association 








FRANCIS G. BRAY 


Francis G. Bray, general agent of 
New England Mutual Life in Houston, 
has been elected president of the Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters, filling 
the vacancy caused by the death re- 
cently of B. Wernette, National 
Life & Accident, Corpus Christi. The 
election was conducted by mail with 
ballots from the state committeemen of 
the 22 local associations in Texas, the 
five Texas association vice-presidents, 
its secretary-treasurer, and 12 past presi- 
dents being virtually unanimous for Mr. 
Bray. 

Mr, Bray is a life man of long experi- 
ence and great energy. He went to 
Texas as a general agent several years 
ago after having been for a consider- 
able time supervisor in the E. B. Thur- 
man general agency of New England 
Mutual in Chicago. 

Mr. Bray is a student of tax and es- 
tate matters and made a special study 
of pension trust plans which was the 
basis of an exposition of the subject 
by him that has appeared for a number 
of years in the section on pension trusts 
in the “Diamond Life Bulletins.” 

He has had a splendid record for 
New England Mutual at Houston, de- 
veloping substantial production and 
building a successful agency force. 








Friedman. A jury was selected from 
among the dinner guests. 

St. Paul—Earl M. Schwemm, Great- 
West Life, Chicago, spoke on ‘“What’s 
Wrapped Up in a Life Insurance Pol- 
icy.” This was an open meeting. 

Duluth, Minn.—John J. Steger, St. Paul, 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
will speak Dec. 18. 

Indianapolis—Urging that the bulk of 
life insurance policy proceeds be made 
payable as income instead of in lump 


sums as is general at present, C. Vivian 
Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati, 
N. A. L. U. past president, pointed out the 
benefits of life insurance as an income 
replacing lost earning power. 

“The breadwinner has economic value 
because of his or her earning power,” he 
said. “Any person who has present or 
future power to earn income has eco- 
nomic value. On the reverse, individuals 
who by reason of age or inability have 
no present or future income producing 
power have no economic value. The in- 
dividual who has no potential or present 
economic value is not insurable.” 


Fort Worth—John P. Costello, South- 
western Life in Dallas, gave an address 
on “Selling Ideas.” Mr. Costello was in- 
troduced by Harry Gately, Fort Worth 
representative of Southwestern Life. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.— Sponsored by 
the association, a special course of study 
has been begun with Dr. McKee Fisk, 
head of the department of secretarial ad- 
ministration of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C., as instructor. The course in- 
cludes instruction in economics, sociology 
and government. Agents from the sur- 
rounding area are invited. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.— At the monthly 
meeting, G. C. Curry, showed and com- 
mented on movies of a fishing trip in 
Canada, 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Herbert Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Michigan state as- 
sociation, gave a talk on new laws in 
Michigan affecting life insurance. H. W. 
Martin was chairman. 

Wilmington, Del.—Harry O. Gray, Sun 
Life of Canada, Wilmington, addressed 
the last session of the advanced under- 
writing school on “Helping the Client to 
Recognize His Problem” and “Convert- 
ing Interest Into Desire.” Mr. Gray re- 
cently conducted a lecture class for a 
similar school sponsored in Reading, Pa. 

On Thursday of this week B. Preston 
Root, divisional supervisor of Metropoli- 
tan Life, gave the lecture. 





by Harry Grimminger and L. E. Peter. 
son, who represented other policyhold- 
ers in suits against the company. Frank 
E. Landis, special agent of the depart- 
ment, objected, saying that unless the 
court puts an end to the milking of 
Pathfinder assets by attorney fees, there 


won’t be any assets left. 
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Insurance Fifth in Amount 


of Connecticut Taxes Paid 


HARTFORD—Connecticut insurance 
companies last year paid $2,638,540 in 
taxes to the state, providing the fifth 
largest source of general fund income, 
according to the annual report of State 
Treasurer Anastasio. 

The revenue from the insurance tax 
was exceeded only by receipts from the 
corporation business tax, the inheritance 
tax and excise levies on liquor and cigar- 
ettes. ; 

Taxes collected from the 42 Connecti- 
cut companies ranged all the way from 
$1.62 paid by the Harwinton Mutual Fire 
to $652,645 paid by Travelers. The 27 
Hartford companies paid all but $52,851 
of the total. 

Domestic companies pay 2 percent on 
premiums. 


Deny Pathfinder Attorney Fees 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.— District 
Judge Spikes denied an application by 
60 policyholders of Pathfinder Mutual 
Life, now in the hands of the Nebraska 
department, for appointment of attor- 
neys to contest claims of $17,000 filed 
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Fraternal Week 
Plans Formulated 


An enthusiastic campaign to sell the 
fraternal system to the public during 
National Fraternal Life Insurance 
Week, May 4-9, was formulated at a 
meeting of the National Fraternal Week 
committee of the National Fraternal 
Congress in Chicago. The support of 
all state fraternal congresses will be 
sought and the various societies will be 
urged to combine their strength in put- 
ting over National Fraternal Week in 
each locality. In addition to the wide- 
spread effort a concentrated program 
will be set up in five states, one from 
each section of the country, in which in- 
tensive plans will be directed by the na- 
tional committee. This concentrated ef- 
fort will be expanded in future years. 

Sketches for the official poster and let- 
terhead were approved. The poster de- 
sign will also be reproduced on stickers 
and complete samples of the material 
will be available shortly after the first 
of the year. During National Fraternal 
Week all effort will be placed on calling 
the public’s attention to the advantages 
of the fraternal system through public 
gatherings. Immediately following the 
week, a sales campaign will be launched 
to cash in on prospects developed 
through the cooperative celebrations. 
Plans for the sales campaign were ap- 
proved at the committee meeting. 


Plan Testimonial Booklet 


Testimonials will be secured from 
prominent fraternal members to be in- 
cluded in a small booklet which will be 
widely distributed. A systematic plan 
for getting governors of various states 
to issue proclamations endorsing Na- 
tional Fraternal Week is also being 
set up. 

Commenting on plans made at the 
meeting, Chairman C. D. DeBarry, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, stated, 
“We feel that the success of National 
Fraternal Week depends on an early 
start and comprehensive plans presented 
with a view to substantially increasing 
the prestige of the fraternal system.” 

The committee started immediately to 
put plans into effect and a final gathering 
of the group will be held during the 
meeting of the Field Managers Associa- 
tion in Chicago on Feb. 22. 

The committee members nresent at 
the Chicago conference were ee 
Mooney, Woodmen of the World; H.A. 
Mitchell, Equitable Reserve; Harold Al- 
len, Fidelity Life; John Stock, Macca- 
bees; and Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, 
Woodmen Circle. 





Thomas H. Cannon, high chief ranger, 
and Thomas R. Heaney, high secretary 
of Catholic Order of Foresters, have 
just returned to their head office from a 
Visit to the Canadian head office in 
Montreal. 


Fidelity Field Men 
Meet in Chicago 


_ Fidelity Life of Fulton, Ill., will hold 
its annual sales meeting Dec. 15-16 in 
the Morrison hotel, Chicago, with sales 
representatives attending from all parts 
of its territory. 

_ President Walter C. Below will pre- 
side at the school, which will be con- 
ducted by Joe A. Fladger, sales super- 
visor, 

An interesting program will be pre- 
sented and top sales representatives will 
take part in an “Idea Exchange.” 

Speakers will include President Below, 
Frank W. Hough, secretary; William C. 
Ewan, and R. L. Rickoff, directors; Mr. 
Fladger, R. D. Taylor, consulting actu- 
ary, and Harold Allen, publicity direc- 
tor. A banquet will be held, with spe- 
cial entertainment. 


Honor Juvenile Superintendents 


Eleven juvenile superintendents who 
won first place in their divisions in the 
recent juvenile “net gain” campaign, 
will be honored guests and will take part 
in a round-table discussion under the 
direction of Miss Bess Gallagher, juven- 
ile supervisor from the home office, and 
Lillian Mulligan and Louis Hubbard, 
juvenile supervisors of Iowa and Wis- 
consin, respectively. 

The “Idea Exchange” is a new fea- 
ture in the sales department that has 
created much interest. “Prospecting,” 
“Selling,” and “Persistency” will be 
subjects on the program. The three 
phases will be conducted with R. A. 
Dudderar, C. R. Behnke and R. T. Gas- 
away, sales supervisors of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Indiana, respectively, as 
chairmen, 

Awards will be made to the members 
of the $100,000 and $50,000 Clubs both 
of which will have the largest member- 
ships in their history. Attendance rec- 
ords are expected to be broken. 


Shows Gains in Year 


President Below reported 1941 has 
been a record-breaking sales year for 
Fidelity Life and production was espe- 
cially good in the last quarter year. The 
association, now in its 45th year, will 
show net gains in membership, insur- 
ance in force and insurance written, for 
1941 and expects to set new records in 
1942. 

The sales force has been enlarged re- 
cently and the society is active in 11 
states. 


N. F. C. Executive Group 
Holds New York Meeting 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress met in New 
York this week with Thomas R. Heaney, 
N.F.C. president, presiding. The agenda 
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Royal Neighbors of America was chartered in 1895 with a member- 
ship of 4,124 in 100 camps and insurance in force of $576,000. Today 
the Society is one of the leaders in its field, figures of Jan. 1, 1941, show- 
ing: Membership, 506,357; camps, 6,086; insurance in force, $361,203,384; 
admitted assets, $77,671,813, and claims paid, $112,434,837. 

is progress is attributable to the Society’s principle of twofold 
service—Protection and Fraternalism. 
planted by its founders and has been a guiding light for 46 years. 

In Protection and Fraternalism the Society has been alert to progress, 
offering legal reserve life insurance for the whole family, benefits of 
camp activities, financial aid from its fraternal fund for needy members 
and benefits of the Royal Neighbor Home to worthy members. 


Protection and Fraternalism is a principle that is diligently guarded by 


Rovat Neicusors oF AMERICA 








BRINGS PROGRESS—— 


This principle was firmly im- 








ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 





was quite large, with many matters to 
be discussed. In addition to all the 
members of the committee, Foster F. 
Farrell, manager-executive secretary- 
treasurer, attended. Those present sat 
in the Life Presidents and commission- 
ers meetings and also were observers at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Among those present were T. R. Hea- 
ney, Catholic Order of Foresters, N. F. 
C. president; D. E. Bradshaw, president; 
Farrar Newberry, secretary, Woodmen 
of the World, Omaha; Miss Grace W. 
McCurdy, head of Royal Neighbors; C. 
A. Heine, W. O. W.; N. J. Williams, 
president Equitable Reserve; S. H. Had- 
ley, president Protected Home Circle; 
B. C. Marks, president A. O. U. W. of 
North Dakota; A. O. Benz, president 
Aid Association for Lutherans; Walter 
C. Below, president Fidelity Life; F. C. 
Mueller, Lutheran Brotherhood; C. D. 
DeBarry, director of sales Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters; O. E. Aleshire, presi- 
dent Modern Woodmen; H. L. Ekern, 
president Lutheran Brotherhood, and D. 
D. Macken, actuary, W. O. W., Omaha. 





Heaney Dinner in Chicago 
Is Brilliant Affair 


Many nationally known fraternalists 
turned out to honor Thomas R. Heaney, 
the new president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, at a dinner in Chicago 
sponsored by the Illinois congress. 
Nearly 300 persons attended. Thomas 
H. Cannon, high chief ranger of Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, of which Mr. 
Heaney is high secretary, was toast- 
master and Walter C. Below, president 
Fidelity Life, Illinois congress head, 
presided. 

Among those called on for brief re- 
marks were N. J. Williams, N. F. C. 
vice-president and head of Equitable 
Reserve; Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, 
head of Woodmen Circle, Omaha, past 
N. F. C. president; Mrs. Mary E. 
Murphy, head of Women’s Catholic 
Order of Foresters; Judges Frank 
Bicek of the circuit court, Chicago, 
juvenile division; Denis J. Normoyle, 
circuit court, and John P. McGoorty, 
criminal court. 

Alex O. Benz, president Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans and immediate past 
president N. F. C., stressed that times 
are most critical and threatening, but 
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not hopeless when there are able lead- 
ers to show the way. 

Mrs. Heaney was present and with 
her husband accepted a fine overstuffed 
chair, a present of the congress. 

Arrangements were handled by a 
committee headed by R. H. Matthias, 
Chicago, director Lutheran Brother- 
hood. 

Among those attending were C. L. 
Biggs, recorder Maccabees, Detroit; 
C. D. DeBarry, sales director of C. O. 
F., and F. F. Farrell, manager-executive 
secretary-treasurer, N, F. C. 

Mr. Below said the life insurance 
business has progressed in this country 
and that people have much confidence 
in it. It provides real social security 
and home protection with millions of 
reserves. It also has added to the 
progress of the country by investing in 
local enterprises. Mr. Heaney in re- 
sponding said life insurance is the great- 
est humanitarian movement in the his- 
tory of the world. The fraternal life 
insurance movement is not dying out, 
he said, but is on the threshold of the 
greatest success in its history. 





Royal Neighbors Increases 
Employes Salaries 5% 


Royal Neighbors of Rock Island, IIl., 
through Erna M. Barthel, supreme re- 
corder, announced a salary increase of 
$5 a month for all employes of the 
supreme office except supreme officers 
and executives. Effective Jan. 1, it will 
benefit approximately 250 employes, 
adding about $15,000 to the annual pay- 
roll. A similar increase in salaries was 
put into effect by the society July 1, 
1939, making a total increase in the 
yearly payroll of $30,000 in the last 2%4 
years. Also in 1939 Royal Neighbors 
initiated a 40-hour week. 

The salary increase was voted, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Margaret Gorman, Chi- 
cago board chairman, because of higher 
cost of living and in recognition of loyal 
service of personnel. 

In addition, the board of managers 
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granted all employes a two-day vacation 
period for Christmas. The supreme 
office will be closed Dec. 24 and em- 
ployes will not return to work until 
Dec, 29. 





Dr. Harrison, Royal Leugine 
Chief Examiner, Dies at 93 


Dr. W. K. Harrison, the oldest active 
fraternal society medical director in this 
country, died at his home in Chicago 
this week. He was supreme medical 
examiner of Royal League for 54 years, 
having been inactive for the last two or 
three years because of his age, which 
was 93. 

Dr. Harrison was a graduate of Yale. 
He joined Royal League in 1887, and 
became chief examiner in 1893. In 1887, 
he and 200 other Chicagoans, all profes- 
sional men, organized Calumet Council, 
in its pioneer days known as “Calumet 
Indians.” He was the sole surviving 
founder of this group. He was one of 
the founders of the “Fellowship Sani- 
torium” at Black Mountain, N. C., spon- 
sored by Royal League for ailing mem- 
bers 34 years ago. 

Among honorary pallbearers were W. 
F. Traub, supreme archon of Royal 
League; Fred A. Johnson, supreme vice- 
archon and general organizer; C. J. Del 
Vecchio, supreme scribe; Fred M. Gra- 
ham, secretary Fellowship Association, 
representing all of the Royal League. 





Steimel Heads Arkansas 
Fraternal Congress 


George H. Steimel of Pocahontas, 
Ark., was elected president of the Ar- 
kansas Fraternal Congress at the annual 
meeting in Little Rock. Mr. Steimel, 
a representative of Catholic Knights, 
succeeds Mrs. Lillian Mason, Jones- 
boro, state supervisor of Woman’s Bene- 
fit. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
president, R. D. Smith, Little Rock, 
Maccabees; second vice-president, A. J. 
DeMers, Little Rock, Security Benefit; 
third vice-president, A. S. Bradshaw, 
Little Rock, Ben Hur; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Tressie Goldsticker, Wood- 
men Circle; counselor, Mr. DeMers. 
Farrar Newberry, secretary Woodmen 
of the World, Omaha, installed the new 
officers. 





Character Building of Lodge 
Work Is Stressed 


Fraternal societies are on the ground 
floor in the program of character build- 
ing in this country, Mrs. Cecilia Hovell, 
Maccabees, declared in a talk at the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Fraternal Congress held in Fargo. They 
start in with the youngsters early in 
life, teach them fellowship, tolerance, 
kindness and peaceful accord with other 
people, lessons which are more greatly 
needed than ever before in the world’s 
history, she said. 

There has been seen overseas what 
can be done in the way of tearing down 
the character of the youth of nations 
by ruthless methods of dictatorships. 
The fraternal orders, churches and 
youth organizations of this country can- 
not work too hard or long to keep build- 
ing up the morale of youth in this 
country. 

Planned activities take up the time of 
the youngsters and give them something 
on which to apply their exuberance and 
energy. Juvenile delinquency is re- 
duced by such activities. Good associa- 
tion and attendance at community gath- 
erings such as are to be found in juven- 
ile work of fraternal societies are of 
great benefit to the country as a whole, 

Mrs. Nellie V. Haugan, Royal Neigh- 
bors, discussed the work of lodge meet- 
ings and ritualistic work, stressing that 
the lessons of patriotism and loyalty to 
fellowmen and the country which are 
taught at these meetings are of greatest 
importance in these times. The ritual 
teaches the hotnely virtues, she said. 
The lodge is a forum for discussion and 


debate. The first principle of democ- 
racy, of rule and judgment of the ma- 
jority, first are learned there. 





Show Increase for Ekern 


Lutheran Brotherhood issued $1,054,- 
662 of business in September, “Ekern 
Month,” in honor of President Herman 
L. Ekern. This compared to $797,780 in 
September, 1940. There was a substan- 
tial increase in sale of juvenile insur- 
ance. 





Distribute N. F. C. Proceedings 


The proceedings of the 28th annual 
convention of the National Fraternal 
Congress held at San Francisco in Sep- 
tember are being distributed this week 
by Foster F. Farrell, manager-execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, There are two 
volumes, the main proceedings of 312 
pages and the record of the president’s 
section meeting of 40 pages, both bound 
in cardboard cover. The new executive 
committee, standing and special com- 
mittees are shown, in addition to the 
officers, and also the officers of the 
various sections. 





Ohio Congress Elects 


New officers of the Ohio Fraternal 
Congress elected at the annual conven- 
tion in Toledo are: President, Mrs. 
Mayme Hippler, Cleveland; first vice- 
president, L. C. Wolf, Columbus; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. W_ Franklin, 
Columbus; sentinel, John Sabo, Cleve- 
land; secretary, R. S. Fox, Millersburg; 
assistant secretary, Onio M. Cox, Mil- 
lersburg, and treasurer, E. C. Jacobs, 
Rocky River. 


Ends Short Term Endowments 


Modern Woodmen has decided not to 
issue after Jan. 1, any single premium 
endowment contracts with endowment 
period less than 20 years or any en- 
dowments with premium paying period 
to maturity of less than 20 years. This 
eliminates all of the shorter term single 
premium endowments and also the en- 
dowment at age 55 after age 35 at issue, 
endowment at age 60 after age 40, and 
endowment at age 65 after age 45. 

A change in cash or loan values avail- 
able on single premium contracts was 
made. 





Neb. Society Held Tax-Exempt 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Attorney-General 
Johnson directed State Tax Commis- 
sioner Brady to withdraw a certification 
he had made to the county assessor in 
Omaha that certain stocks..owned by 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha, should 
be listed for taxation. The attorney- 
general said the society is exempt as 
a charitable and benevolent institution 
from all taxes except those on real es- 
tate and office equipment. W.O.W. has 
many millions in securities that other- 
wise would be assessable as intangibles 
at 8 mills on the dollar of actual value. 





Two Are Named on Council 


Two vacancies on the supreme council 
of Royal League were filled by the 
managing committee. Armin Boethelt, 
Cleveland, was elected supreme guide, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of Harry M. Strawn, Cleveland. B. H. 
Gienger, Chicago, was named on the 


committee on laws, succeeding P. J. 
Bernard, who resigned because of his 
pressing duties as archon of the Illinois 
advisory council. 


NEW YORK 


COCKTAIL DANCE DEC. 18 


NEW YORK—The New York City 
Life Underwriters Association will hold 
a cocktail dance Dec. 18 from 4 to 7 
p.m. in the grand ballroom of Hotel 
Pennsylvania. There will be no ad- 
mission charge and no admission ticket 
will be needed. 














INSURANCE WOMEN HEAR RAMSAY 

J. A. Ramsay, general agent Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Newark, addressed the 
New York League of Insurance Women 
on “1942 and You.” 








War and Its Immediate 
Effect on Insurance 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


the imminence of annual statement time, 
but so far the decline appears to have 
been no worse than might have been 
anticipated. A sharp collapse in the stock 
market might have been embarrassing 
to some fire and casualty companies that 
have greatly increased their premium 
writings this year with consequent in- 
creases in reserve requirements. Not 
that any kind of a moderate set back 
in the market would affect solvency, but 
it might make the surplus ratio thinner 
than some companies would relish. 

It was a fortuitous circumstance that 
war was declared when there was such 
a great congregation of leaders of the 
business as there is in New York this 
week for the insurance commissioners’ 
convention, the Life Presidents meeting 
and other gatherings. This gave the 
leaders a magnificent opportunity to ex- 
change reactions and ideas and to shape 
their courses in consonant fashion. 
Many things in the business that have 
appeared important will now pale beside 
war time values, It is doubtful whether 
some of these investigations of the busi- 
ness that have been threatening from 
several directions will amount to very 
much now. 

Apparently there will be a period dur- 
ing which people will be stunned and 
unable to grasp the significance of 
events, but then will come the day of 
effective action when the nation and its 
people are in normal command of them- 








CALLED 10 SERVICE 


George N. Quigley, Jr., Los Angeles 
manager of Manufacturers Life, who is 
serving as a lieutenant in the navy, has 
been assigned to St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, as officer in charge of the nayal 
commissary. 

Second Lieut. Carl F. Andrews, for 
the past five years an agent in Salt 
Lake City of Equitable Society, has 
been ordered to the quartermaster’s 
school at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va, 

Lieut. Sidney DeGrey, agent of Amer- 
ican National in Salt Lake City, recently 
ordered to the quartermaster’s corps at 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., has been transferred to Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 








selves, adjusted to the idea of new 
events and new values and operating in 
a war economy as if that were the nat- 
ural way of life. 

Here is a paragraph from the “Re. 
view” of London of Nov. 14, just re- 
ceived, on war time psychology that will 
appeal to those whose equilibrium has 
been so greatly upset in this country 
this week. 

“One lives these days in the midst of 
such tremendous happenings and the fu- 
ture holds such world-moving possi- 
bility that such things as movements 
in interest yields, increases and de- 
creases in new business, bonuses, and 
expenses, and outlets for investments 
seem in comparison to be dwarfed al- 
most to complete insignificance. To be 
required to write of them comes like an 
interruption to the contemplation of 
events fraught with consequences of life 
and death. It is almost as_ though, 
when on the way to stand trial for one’s 
life, one was engaged in a discussion of 
the differences of nothing. This is an 
attitude of mind against which one must 
all the time be on one’s guard; for in 
so far as the pursuit of the first essen- 
tial—_the defeat of the enemy—permits, 
it is necessary to keep the services and 
institutions of our civilization, of which 
life insurance certainly is one, in first- 
class working order, so as to assist in 
reconstruction after the war.” 





M. Luther Buchanan, Buchanan’s Es- 
tate Service, has opened new offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, 
Boston. He formerly operated his serv- 
ice while associated with Massachusetts 
Mutual Life agency in Boston. Mr. 
Buchanan is a past president of the Bos- 
ton C.L.U. chapter and is a director of 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 
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Professional Attitude Taken 
up in N. Y. Course 





NEW YORK—Professional attitude 
and a proper conception of life insur- 
ance have a most important effect not 
only on agent and client, but on the life 
insurance institution itself, Osborne 
Bethea, general agent Penn Mutual, and 
W. P. Worthington, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies Home Life 
of New York, both of this city, agreed 
in talks at the opening meeting of the 
advanced educational course given by 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The advanced course is being given 
for the first time anywhere under the 
auspices of the New York association 
ina series of 12 lectures at which 21 out- 
standing men will speak. The course 
started Dec. 4 and will end March 5. 
Leaders in their respective fields along 
the eastern seaboard are contributing to 
make the class a success. 

The character of the individual agent 
determines the character of the entire 
life insurance business, Mr. Bethea said 
in a discussion of professional charac- 
teristics of life underwriting. He must 
give; must have life insurance in his 
blood. Professional attitude, Mr. Bethea 
said, “is to make a claim that he has 
special knowledge and to establish the 
fact that he is capable of and does give 
a professional service.” Service is noth- 
ing more than the rent he has to pay 
for the space he occupies in the world. 


Two Types of Agents 


Agents are of two types, the “hit and 
run” man who hits, runs, sells and for- 
gets, and the patient, professional under- 
writer who serves, sells, radiates, re- 
views plans, advises, informs, educates 
and knows the function and uses of life 
insurance, 

The latter type believes there is some- 
thing of value he can do for his pros- 
pects, and: he feels this so sincerely that 
he is able to demonstrate it. He be- 
lieves human life value is greater than 
property value and knows it is woefully 
neglected. He introduces good manage- 
ment into the life insurance estate. 

Monetary consideration must be sec- 


ondary. It is important for the agent 
to have his own financial program 
sound. The greatest sales instrument 


the agent can have is a $100 bill in his 
pocket. Mr. Bethea said life insurance 
is the one instrument that closes the 
gap between the time a man starts to 
set up his estate and the time he sets 
it up. The agent must become part of 
the material with which he works. 

The agent’s conception of life insur- 
ance determines his clientele, Mr. 
Worthington asserted. There are three 
methods of selling: Selling policies, 
selling single needs, and programming. 
“Let’s give the best we have in what- 
ever field we select in building our busi- 
ness,” he urged. 


Gives Conception of Task 


The agent never creates a need, he 
simply recognizes a need. “Neither you 
nor I ever create a need,” he declared. 
An agent who sells for needs must see 
a lot of people. Program selling re- 
quires a deep conviction. Fewer people 
are seen than in policy selling. The 
Prospect doesn’t buy from the stand- 
Point of logic and many times he doesn’t 
buy what he needs. He must want to 
acquire the article he needs before he 
will buy 

Men ba for two reasons. First they 
have a keen desire to acquire and sec- 


ondly a fear of the consequences if they 
don’t buy. The question of money is 
actually not a problem once the prospect 
wants the thing. Mr. Bethea pointed out 
few people have money to buy every- 
thing and almost always a choice must 
be made. Programming is going along 
with clients, not creating needs, but 
selling solutions to their problems. 
There is no substitute for what the 
agent has to sell. A prospect buys life 
insurance from his confidence in the in- 
dividual agent and in how much the 
agent as been working from the pros- 
pect’s standpoint, not his own. 

E. L. Reiley, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual, arrangements chairman, outlined 
purposes of the course and introduced 
speakers, 


Other Speakers Scheduled 


Further speakers and subjects in the 
series are: Dec. 11, L. G. Simon, Equi- 
table Society, “The mind of the sales- 
man and the background of the sales 


analysis,” J. A. Ramsey, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual, Newark, “Open- 
ing the life insurance discussion”; Dec. 


18, H. C. Lawrence, general agent Lin- 
coln National, Newark, “Leading the 
prospect to recognize the situation,” and 
Hubert Davis, production manager Un- 
ion Central, “Converting interest into 
desire” Jan. 8, Mr. Reiley, “Proving the 
case for life insurance,” and C. P. Daw- 
son, general agent New England Mu- 
tual, “Persuading the prospect to act.” 

Jan. 15, M. H. Wilner, general agent 
State Mutual, Philadelphia, “The four 
major problems of property,” and L. N. 
Whitelaw, assistant supervisor Pruden- 
tial, Newark, “Characteristics of life in- 
surance as good property”; Jan. 22, W. 
N. Watson, general agent Connecticut 
Mutual, Boston, “Analysis of types of 
estate property—the sole proprietorship, 
partnership business interests, close cor- 
poration stock”; Jan, 29, V. L. Bushnell, 
vice-president Equitable Society, “An- 
alysis of types of estate property—com- 
mon stocks, bonds, real estate”; Feb. 5, 
R. M. Lovell, assistant vice-president 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust, “The 
distribution of the general property in 
the estate,” and S. A. Monroe, attorney 
Equitable Society, “The distribution of 
life insurance property.” 


Maduro to Give Talk 


Feb. 11, D. B. Maduro, counsel Life 
Underwriters Association of New York, 
“Problems involved in estate transfer,” 
and C. E. Brewer, Jr., assistant to su- 
perintendent of agencies Mutual Benefit, 
Newark, “The fundamentals” of pro- 
gramming”; Feb. 19, P. E. Orr, assis- 
tant manager Guardian Life, “Planning 
the average life insurance program,” and 
M. M. Goldstein, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, “Programming the 
larger estate’; Feb. 26, A. V. Young- 
man, general agent Mutual Benefit, 
“Selling the program,” and F, R. Am- 
thor, supervisor of agents’ training 
Equitable Society, “Underwriting in- 
come with social security and salary 
savings”; March 5, Paul Speicher, R. & 
R., “The advanced underwriter builds a 
career.” 


Change for Fred J. Reynolds 


Fred J. Reynolds, general agent for 
several years at Chattanooga for Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, will relinquish 
his duties there after the first of the year 
and become associated with W. B. Rich- 
ardson, state agent for National Life at 
Roanoke. 





Business Insurance 
Is Greatly Needed 


DETROIT—“Business insurance to- 
day is a bigger factor in the insurance 
field than it ever was before, due in a 
great degree to the national defense 
program,” Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mu- 
tual, president Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, told 300 C.L.U. stu- 
dents here. 

In demonstrating his stock retirement 
presentation, Mr. Hiller declared that 
business insurance is necessary today 
for several reasons. People who have 
the big defense contracts are dependent 
upon their key men for the carrying out 
of their present plans. Such key men 
should be insured to reimburse the cor- 
porations in the event of the death of 
these key men and the consequent dis- 
ruption of plants. 

In discussing stock retirement plans, 
Mr. Hiller pointed out that “no one 
knows when the end of this defense 
boom will come. Therefore stockhold- 
ers, particularly in close corporations, 
are insuring their lives up to the amount 
of the value of their stock so that if 
this boom comes to a sudden end and 
their families will have a definite value 
for their stock rather than an interest in 
a corporation whose stock may have de- 
preciated in value.” 








MANAGERS 








Thierbach Cleveland 
Managers’ Chief 


CLEVELAND — Russell P. Thier- 
bach, general agent Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, and past national president of 
the C. L. U., was named president of 
the Cleveland "Life Insurance Executives 


RUSSELL P. THIERBACH 


Club at the annual meeting. Warren H. 
Smith, Northwestern National Life, is 
vice- -president and Fritz N. Winkler, 
Mutual Benefit Life, sectetary-treasurer. 
Additional directors are O. G. Welsh, 
Equitable of Iowa, and E. C. Weber, 
Fidelity Mutual. 

Officers and committee chairmen of 
the Cleveland Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation gave reports on the status of the 
association. Clarence E. Pejeau, presi- 


dent of that association, outlined associa- 
tion objectives and activities and stressed 


the main purpose—that of building pres- 
tige for the agent. 





Chicago Managers Group to 
Elect Officers Dec. 18 


The General Agents & Managers 
Division of Chicago, which up to now 
has been merely a committee of Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
is about ready to stand on its own feet. 
James H. Brennan, chairman, an- 
nounced a meeting to be held Dec. 18, 
at 4 p. m. to consider adoption of new 
by-laws which will provide for a full 
slate of officers to head the group. 
Following adoption of by-laws officers 
will be elected. 

The by-laws commitee consists of J. 
D. Moynahan, manager Metropolitan 
Life, chairman; W. S. Fuller, manager 
Prudential; R. R. Reno, agency man- 
ager Equitable Society; B. C. Howes, 
general agent Berkshire Life, and C. B. 
Stumes, general agent Penn Mutual. 

The Cashiers’ Division of the Chi- 
cago association will hold its Christ- 
mas party Dec. 16 in Central Y.MC.A. 
Miss Ethel Elmer, president, will pre- 
side. J.'C. Raupp is program chairman. 
There will be a brief business meeting. 


F. C. McMillan President 
of Los Angeles Managers 


The Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles has elected these 
officers: President, Fred C. McMillan, 
Penn Mutual Life; vice-president, Rus- 
sell L. Hoghe, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
secretary-treasurer, Mark S. Trueblood, 
Union Central Life; directors, W. J. 
Stoessel, National Life of Vermont, and 
Edward Kelly, Metropolitan Life. 

In a resolution prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Walter T. Shepard, 
Lincoln National, the association paid 
high tribute to Fred C. Hathaway, Los 
Angeles manager of Mutual Life who 
will retire Jan. 1, 1942. Mr. Hathaway 
was elected an honorary life member. 


Jones, Budinger K.C. Speakers 


W. R. Jones, president National Fi- 
delity Life, and J. A. Budinger, vice- 
president and actuary Kansas City Life, 
will speak at the luncheon meeting of 
the General Agents and Managers’ As- 
sociation of Kansas City Dec. 16. They 
will open a general discussion of spe- 
cific problems facing home offices today; 
so that the general agents and manag- 
ers may be better able to provide an- 
swers to questions that the general 
public raises. Mr. Jones is expected 
to bring definite information, from the 
home office standpoint, on matters 
brought up at the commissioners’ meet- 
ing in New York which he is attending. 











Call San Francisco Meeting 


Donald A. Hampton, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, president of the General 
Agents & Managers Association section 
of the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association, has called a meeting of 
that organization for Dec. 19. 


Rickey to Speak in Columbus 


Branch Rickey, vice-president of the 
St. Louis National League baseball club, 
will address the Leaders Club banquet 
of the Columbus Life Managers & Gen- 
eral Agents Association Jan. 16. The 
two leaders in each Columbus agency, 
those having the largest volume of in- 
surance paid for and largest number of 
lives paid for. will be presented awards. 
Five guest tickets for guests outside of 
the life insurance business will be as- 
signed to each agency. Fritz A. Lichten- 
berg, Massachusetts Mutual, is chair- 
man of the Leaders Club committee, 
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and H. J. Prouty, Travelers, chairman 
of the awards committee. 

R. H. Denny, director of agencies 
State Mutual Life, spoke at the meet- 
ing Dec. 8. 


Newark Cashiers to Hear Bruce 


The Life Insurance Cashiers Associa- 
tion of Newark will hold a dinner Dec. 
18 when James Bruce, actuary of Co- 
lonial Life, will discuss the reasons for 
rate increases, the effect on policies and 
future possibilities. 

Officers will be elected Dec. 16. 








Bland Is Seattle Speaker 


Frank Bland, Pacific Coast manager 
of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Seat- 
tle Life Managers Club on the social 
security program and its relation to life 
insurance, 





Jacksonville Managers Elect 


Jack Knight, Union Central Life, has 
been elected chairman of the Agency 
Directors Conference of Jacksonville, 
Fla. He is succeeded as_ secretary- 
treasurer by W. J. Hamrick, Gulf Life. 





The Life Cashiers Association of Los 
Angeles will meet Dec. 18. Dr. R. L. 
Borland will speak on “The Romance 
of the Last Crusade.” 


Insurance Aid to 


Democratic Way 


NEW YORK—Some of the political 
and social incidents and trends in re- 
cent years were reviewed before the an- 
nual meeting of the Life Presidents As- 
sociation here by Francis V. Keesling, 
president and general counsel West 
Coast Life. 

There are a great many problems 
confronting American democracy today, 
Mr. Keesling said. Surely labor lead- 
ership using the sitdown strike and the 
picket line is bad, but there have been 
some malpractices on the part of busi- 
ness management. Appropriate legisla- 
tion covering employer-employe rela- 
tionship certainly is indicated. 

Neglect by citizens of their responsi- 
bilities with respect to government is 
largely responsible for the fact that 
government today is largely the busi- 
ness of political manipulators. Com- 
ing generations must be impressed with 
their responsibilities and inspired by 
education, he said. 

Mr. Keesling strongly emphasized 
the need of education for the success- 
ful conduct of a democracy in America. 
He pointed out that life insurance is in- 
herently a character builder, and that 
the feeling of security generated by its 
ownership contributes to self-respect, 
particularly in an era of careless dis- 
tribution of funds intended for unfor- 
tunates. In addition to self-respect, 
however, there must be community 
consciousness and participation. 
Insurance has a vitally direct and in- 
direct interest in the character of citi- 
zens. Doubtless agents and their asso- 
ciations have seriously considered the 
general aspects of education. Life in- 
surance management and agents should 
impress citizens with their responsibili- 
ties and make available such informa- 
tion as may relate to fundamental 
advertising in democracy. Institutional 
advertising may be a valuable contribu- 
tion in this respect. Contributions by 
the companies with respect to health 
have been exceedingly valuable, he said, 
and they can do more in helping save 
the democratic character. 











Research Bureau Party Jan. 2 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is giving a dinner dance at the 
Hartford Golf Club in West Hartford 
Jan. 2, in celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the bu- 
reau. 


POLICIES 


Prudential’s New 
Rates Announced 


The new premium rates on ordinary 
policies under the revised interest basis 
were announced this week by Pruden- 
tial. These include waiver of premium 
disability which is effective after as- 
sured’s 15th birthday. 

The new rates per $1,000 for six more 
popular forms are presented below. 
Rates and values for other forms will 
be presented next week. 





Mod.-Life 
Whole 


3 
Life 20 20 10 Min. $5,000 
Pd.up Pay Year Year list3 After 


Age at85 Life End. Term. Yrs.3 Yrs. 
10 $15.68 $26.11 $49.29 .... $11.91 $14.01 
11 15.98 26.51 49.89 .... 12.19 14.34 
12 16.30 26.96 49.50 -- 12.49 14.69 
13 16.65 27.41 49.62 -» 12.80 15.06 
14 17.01 27.88 49.74 -- 13.12 15.44 
15 17.36 28.34 49.86 .. 1338.46 15.84 
16 17.74 28.81 49.97 -- 13.79 16.22 
17 18.12 29.28 50.07$ 9.11 14.14 16.64 
18 18.50 29.74 50.16 9.29 14.49 17.05 
19 18.89 30.21 50.22 9.43 14.85 197.47 
20 19.28 30.65 50.28 9.52 15.21 17.89 
21 19.70 31.11 50.32 9.60 15.58 18.33 
22 20.12 31.56 50.36 9.68 15.97 18.79 
23 20.56 32.03 50.42 9.74 16.37 19.26 
24 21.02 32.51 50.47 9.80 16.80 19.76 
25 21.50 33.01 50.53 9.87 17.24 20.28 
26 22.00 33.51 50.59 9.93 17.70 20.82 
27 22.52 34.06 50.67 10.01 18.17 21.38 
28 23.07 34.60 50.75 10.11 18.68 21.98 
29 23.66 35.17 50.86 10.25 19.22 22.61 
30 24.26 35.76 50.98 10.40 19.78 23.27 
31 24.92 36.39 51.12 10.59 20.38 23.98 
32 25.60 37.05 51.28 10.81 21.02 24.73 
33 26.32 37.72 51.47 11.08 21.67 25.49 
34 27.09 38.44 51.68 11.40 22.38 26.33 
35 27.89 39.18 51.95 11.78 23.13 27.21 
36 28.74 39.97 52.23 12.20 23.91 28.13 
37 29.66 40.78 52.54 12.66 24.74 29.11 
38 30.61 41.65 52.90 13.22 25.61 30.13 
39 31.61 42.56 53.30 13.83 26.54 31.22 
40 32.68 43.49 53.75 14.51 27.51 32.36 
41 33.79 44.48 54.22 15.28 28.55 33.59 
42 34.98 45.51 54.75 16.13 29.63 34.86 
43 36.24 46.58 55.34 17.08 30.78 36.21 
44 37.54 47.70 55.95 18.138 32.00 37.65 
45 38.94 48.86 56.63 19.30 33.28 39.15 
46 40.40 50.08 57.37 20.56 34.63 40.74 
47 41.97 51.36 58.17 21.97 36.07 42.44 
48 43.60 52.70 59.04 23.51 37.59 44.22 
49 45.384 54.11 59.99 25.21 39.18 46.09 
50 47.17 55.57 61.03 27.07 40.88 48.09 
51 49.10 57.13 62.15 28.82 42.65 50.18 
52 51.14 58.77 63.37 30.73 44.53 52.39 
53 53.30 60.50 64.96 32.82 46.52 54.73 
54 55.56 62.31 66.10 35.08 48.62 57.20 
55 57.96 64.22 67.65 37.53 50.83 59.80 
56 60.49 66.24 69.32 40.16 53.15 62.53 
57 63.17 68.36 71.11 42.98 55.60 65.41 
58 65.98 70.61 73.03 46.00 58.17 68.44 
59 68.91 72.96 75.09 49.24 60.88 71.62 
60 72.00 75.43 77.29 52.66 63.70 74.94 
61 75.56 78.39 80.00 .... 66.94 78.75 
62 79.37 81.55 82.93 70.39 82.81 
63 83.46 84.94 86.13 74.06 87.13 
64 87.82 88.61 89.59 77.98 91.74 
65 92.52 92.52 93.34 82.16 96.66 
66 97.56 96.73 97.40 86.61 101.89 





Continental Assurance Has 
“New Era” Term Contract 


Continental Assurance announces a 
a “new era” policy which is composed 
of annual renewable decreasing term 
insurance to age 65 on a special par- 
ticipating plan with conversion privil- 
ege prior to age 50. 

A low limit of one unit carrying up 
to $3,000, dependent upon the age at 
issue, has been set. The company will 
issue $3,000 of this insurance up to age 
30, decreasing $100 a year thereafter 
through age 50, and decreasing $550 
through ages 51-65 inclusive. The war 
clause will be printed in the policy ap- 
plying to all males ages 16-45, inclusive. 

A flat premium rate of $16 for the 
first six months after issue for all ages 
has been set, subsequent rate being $11 
each six months thereafter. Due to the 
decreasing amount of insurance that 
will be issued as the age advances, the 
single rate takes care of the mortality. 

It is anticipated dividends will be 
paid at the end of the first six months 
and each six months thereafter. 








Shattuck Trust Council Speaker 


Mayo A. Shattuck, president Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association, addressed the 
Boston Life Insurance & Trust Coun- 
cil on “Broad Approach to Trends in 
Taxation Affecting Gifts, Trusts, Es- 
tates and Life Insurance.” 





Program Proves Highly Significant 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





the part of the representatives of the 
large companies for the welfare and 
growth of the smaller companies.” He 
also paid tribute to the “monumental 
work” of the nonforfeiture committee 
headed by Actuary A. N. Guertin of the 
New Jersey department and warned 
against an attitude of indifference to- 
ward that committee’s work which he 
said .had sometimes been indicated. 


Uniformity of Proredure 


“Our critics have said that changes 
for the benefit of the public come about 
in this business slowly,” he said. “They 
have said that under state supervision 
we cannot get uniformity of procedures. 
If the things recommended in this re- 
port can be crystallized into law at an 
early date I believe we shall have dem- 
onstrated that changes in life insurance 
business may be brought about with 
facility and that uniformity of procedure 
may be attained under existing regula- 
tions.” 

Because of the war it may be impos- 
sible for Gen. G. C. Marshall, army 
chief of staff, to make his scheduled ad- 
dress Friday afternoon. If he cannot 
appear, however, another high army 
officer will speak. 

Greetings from other life insurance 
organizations were brought by their re- 
spective presidents as follows: Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association, G. W. 
Bourke, chief actuary, Sun Life of 
Canada; National Fraternal Congress, 
T. R. Heaney, high secretary of Catho- 
lic Order of Foresters and Institute of 
Life Insurance, Holgar J. Johnson, New 
York City. 

In addition to the two major meet- 
ings here this week—the Life Presidents 
convention and the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners—there are 
the usual number of other gatherings, 
some business and some social. Officers 
and executive committee members of 
the A. L, C. held a meeting. The execu- 
tive committee and board of directors 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau met, and a meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers Association executive 
comtnittee is scheduled. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel held its annual meeting Tues- 
day and Wednesday. The executive 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters held 
a quarterly meeting Tuesday. Later the 
committee and officers were guests of 
the officers of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference at a dinner. 

The annual dinner given in honor of 
the American Life Convention president 
by President J. J. King of Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, always one of the high 
spot social events of the week, had as 
its guest of honor President McAndless 
of Lincoln National. The same evening 
the New York City Life Managers As- 
sociation gave its annual dinner in honor 
of the company officials in town for the 
commissioners’ and Life Presidents 
gatherings. This year the managers’ 
association omitted the elaborate grid- 
iron show which it has given the last 
few years and went back to its earlier 
custom of having a variety show put on 
by an excellent cast of professional en- 
tertainers. 


N, F. C. President Speaks 


It is only of recent years that leaders 
of the Life President Association and 
National Fraternal Congress came to- 
gether, but it is very evident they are 
working closely together now, Thomas 
R. Heaney, N. F. C. president, said in 
extending greetings. He said to the 
leaders of both organizations is handed 
a great responsibility. The life insur- 
ance system is the leading and most im- 
portant single development of our nation 
in the past half century. The people’s 
contributions into a fund for their finan- 
cial protection and security have accom- 
plished that purpose and through invest- 
ment have contributed greatly toward 
development of the nation’s industries. 

Mr. Heaney said undoubtedly great 








problems must be solved by the nation 
following the end of the world conflict 
and the part the two great insurance 
systems of this country must take jp 
this will be a major program. He said 
he was not qualified to, nor would he 
express an opinion on how these prob- 
lems may be solved, but “there are 
within our ranks leaders who can be 
relied upon to harness the great re- 
sources represented by our more than 
60,000,000 law-abiding home builders 
and home lovers—the very backbone of 
our citizenship, in cooperation with our 
authorities in government to restore 
peace, happiness and contentment to this 
war torn and heart broken world. 


Faith in Insurance Leaders 


“We are following the path of a long 
list of builders, a long list of honest, 
capable executives; men and women in 
our field who, by their faithfulness to 
duty, their efficiency in fulfilling the 
trust placed in their keeping, have hon- 
estly earned the confidence of our peo- 
ple. We can look back over the years 
and point with pride to the very few 
cases, considering the magnitude of our 
field, where dishonesty or lack of eff- 
ciency resulted in loss to our customers 
—the insurance policyholders. This is 
the heritage handed to us, and we are 
confident that this heritage is now in 
safe and competent hands.” 

He extended assurance that the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress stands united 
with the Life Presidents to promote the 
best interests of policyholders of the two 
important insurance systems. 


American Ideals Durable 


Speaking of the durability of Ameri- 
can ideals throughout periods of change 
in its history, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
editor “News Leader,’ Richmond, Va., 
said that revolutions will be less violent 
“ff, within his means, on his own initia- 
tive and at his own sacrifice, the father 
is encouraged to carry sufficient insur- 
ance to make decent provisions for his 
family.” 

In combatting every influence that 
would hamper or discourage private in- 
surance, “you are not working for your 
corporate policyholders only but for 
= national policymakers also,” he 
said. 

He suggested that the vitality and 
ingenuity of America are neither in 
physique nor spirit near exhaustion. “To 
assure ourselves, we need only to be 
ourselves,” he said. 





Steger Life Department 


Manager for Sauter 


A. C. Sauter, special agent of Boston 
and New Hampshire, in the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, has been appointed 
district agent by Union Central Life 
there. He will report through the 
Union Central’s Chicago branch, of 
which H. A. Zischke is manager. 

Herbert F, Steger becomes manager 
of the new life department. For 2% 
years he has been supervisor in charge 
of the Oak Park, IIl., branch of Union 
Central, under direction of Manager 
Zischke, 

Mr. Steger has had about 7 years’ 
life insurance experience, being an agent 
of the Woody Agency of Equitable 
Society in Chicago for 4% years. He 
produced at the rate of about $250,000 
annually. He is a University of Michi- 
gan graduate, 1925 and was captain of 
the football team and All-American in 
1924, 

The agency headquarters are in 1845 
Insurance Exchange. 


National Aid Life Bonus 


A Christmas bonus of 5 percent was 
announced for employes of National 
Aid Life of Oklahoma City. 

A meeting of agents from Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma will be held in 
Oklahoma City Dec. 12-13, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COURT DECISIONS 








ACCIDENTAL DEATH ISSUE 








Some recent decisions have been 
made in which accidental death comes 
up as an issue. The West Virginia 
supreme court of appeals reverses the 
lower court in Lambert vs. Metropoli- 
tan Life. Suit was brought under an 
accident policy to recover the death 
benefit. The insured died as the result 
of a bullet wound and the company 
claimed that it was self-inflicted. In 
order to establish a prima facie right 
to recover, the burden-of proof is on 
the plaintiff to show that death resulted 


from external, violent and accidental 
means within the coverage of the 
policy. 


The insured was a bank teller and 
had cleaned his gun while at home for 
lunch on the day of his death. He 
returned to the bank after putting the 
gun in a closet and later returned again 
to his home. No one saw the fatal 
shooting and the plaintiff’s evidence 
was insufficient to establish an acci- 
dental discharge of the gun, the court 
says. Besides, an inspection at the 
bank which the insured knew was to be 
made that afternoon disclosed a short- 
age in his accounts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the court finds that the 
presumption against suicide is rebutted 
and that there was insufficient proof 
upon which to base a judgment for the 
plaintiff. Judgment entered in her fa- 
vor is therefore reversed. 

kok x 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, affirms the decision 
of the lower court in McReynolds vs. 
New York Life. This is an appeal from 
an order dismissing the complaint on 
the ground that no claim was stated 
upon which relief could be granted. The 
policy provided for double indemnity in 
the event of accidental death but pro- 
vided that no liability would exist if 
death ‘was caused by the taking of poi- 
son or inhaling of gas whether volun- 
tary or otherwise, or if death resulted 
from suicide, whether sane or insane. 

The Missouri suicide statute provides 
that suicide would not be a defense to 
an action on a policy unless it be shown 
that the insured contemplated suicide 
when the policy was applied for. The 
question presented involves the effect of 
this statute upon the double indemnity 
clause. The statute could not write into 
the policy any risks not covered thereby 
and the policy specifically excluded 
death from the inhalation of gas. _ The 
insured’s death was the result of his in- 
haling carbon monoxide gas while in- 
sane. Under these circumstances the 
higher court holds there was no cover- 
age and the order of the lower court 1s 
affirmed. 

*k *k * 
GUN SHOT WOUND 


The Georgia court of appeals has be- 
fore it Matthews vs. Gulf Life. The 
plaintiff brought this suit to recover the 
accidental death benefit provided in the 
policy and excluding liability where 
death was caused by a gunshot wound 
intentionally inflicted by another per- 


son. fhe insured was found in a stalled 
car on a country road with a pistol 
woud over his heart. The company 
paid the ordinary death benefit but de- 
nied liability for the accidental death 
beneit on the ground that the plaintiff 
had :ailed to prove that the insured had 
met his death as the result of the in- 


tentional shooting by another. In so 
doiny the Gulf Life erred since the bur- 


den of proof of the exceptions under the 
clause was upon it and not upon the 
Plaintiff, the higher court held. The 


court on the previous hearing properly 
held that the evidence warranted the 
direction of.a verdict for the plaintiff. 
In addition, the higher court says, the 
€vidence warranted the jury’s finding 





for attorney’s fees in favor of the 
plaintitt. 

et 
IDENTIFICATION ISSUE 


The Indiana appellate court affirms 
the lower court in Kerger, admr. vs. 
Western & Southern Lite. In this ac- 
tion to recover under a lite policy con- 
taining a double indemnity clause judg- 
ment in the lower court was in favor of 
the plaintiff. Western & Southern con- 
tended that the person who was struck 


by an automobile and killed was not the . 


same person as the insured and the 
plaintitt’s evidence was insufficient to 
properly identify the body. Several 
persons described the insured and iden- 
tified a photograph of the head and up- 
per part of the body. Their identifica- 
tion was sufficient to warrant the 
admission of the photograph into evi- 
dence. : : 

Although there were some inconsist- 
encies in the evidence it was sufficient 
to support the jury’s finding in favor of 
the plaintiff, the court holds. Although 
the court below was confused in giving 
one of its instructions and was in error 
as to the other, the first was not mis- 
leading and the second was cured by 
the filing of a remittur by the plaintiff. 
The lower court judgment is, therefore, 
affirmed. 





Notice of Cremation Was 
Held to Be Valid 


The California district court of ap- 
peals, second district, reverses the 
decision of the lower court on a ques- 
tion of the status of cremation in Ells 
et al vs. order United Commercial Trav- 
elers. The constitution of the United 
Commercial declared that 72 hours 
notice should be given it prior to the 
cremation of the body of a deceased 
member, otherwise the death claim 
under a certificate was to be void. The 
plaintiff's father, the insured, died within 
two days of injuries sustained when he 
accidentally fell in the bathroom of his 
home. 

On the following day an autopsy was 
performed at the request of the coroner 
and on that day the secretary-treasurer 
of the local council of the order was 
informed of it and of the intent to cre- 
mate the body on the next day. He 
consented to this cremation. The court 
below held that his consent operated to 
waive the constitutional requirement of 
72 hours notice. On appeal the higher 
court holds that this local officer was 
without authority to waive the consti- 
tutional requirement and that such no- 
tice was a condition precedent to plain- 
tiff’s right to recover. 





Disability Benefits in 
Progressive Life Case 


In Snow et al vs. Progressive Life, 
the Oklahoma supreme court affirms 
the lower court. This was an action to 
recover disability benefits under a cer- 
tificate which provided that it would 
become payable upon the “death, acci- 
dent and disability or old age of said 
member.” The fraternal contends that 
the certificate does not cover old age 
and disability benefits except those 
providing for accidental injuries. The 
insured was a farmer who due to old 
age and disability had become unable 
to do any work other than light chores 
and who for all practical purposes was 
totally disabled. The court holds, how- 
ever, that all provisions of the certifi- 
cate must be considered and that the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover. The 
fraternal also contends that under its 
by-laws it was liable only to the extent 
of the last assessment collected by the 
local lodge to which the insured be- 
longed. This was considerably less 





than the face amount of the policy. 
The court holds, however, that in re- 
ferring to the last assessment, the by- 
laws did not intend to limit this refer- 
ence to the assessment collected by the 
local lodge, but rather contemplated the 
assessment collected from the entire 
membership. 





Delinquent Premiums 
Reinstatement and 
Insurable Interest 


The U. S. court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia reverses the lower 
court in Carter vs. Provident. Although 
the policy provided that no premiums 
were to be accepted after four weeks 
default without satisfactory proof of 
insurability, the agent accepted delin- 
quent premiums from the beneficiary 
when five weeks of payments were out- 
standing and these payments were 
applied on the policy to continue it in 
force. The insured changed the benefi- 
ciary from his children to plaintiff and 
designated her as “wife” and _ then 
crossed that word out and _ wrote 
“friend,” and she paid all the remaining 
premiums until his death. 


Denied Liability 


The Provident denied liability on the 
ground that this alteration was without 
its consent and in violation of the policy 
terms. However, the higher court holds 
that it is immaterial and does not con- 
stitute a defense. Nor was the rein- 
stated policy subject to conditions of 
the original policy as contended by the 
company. The fact that the plaintiff 
had no insurable interest in the insured’s 
life was immaterial in view of the fact 
that the policy was purchased by the 
insured, said the court. The judgment 
entered for the Provident, therefore, is 
reversed. 


Held Agent's Knowledge 
Bound the Company 


The California district court of appeal, 
second district, division two, had before 
it Hart vs. Prudential. The evidence 
supports the findings that in applying for 
a policy on the life of her daughter, the 
plaintiff told defendant’s agent that the 
daughter had been ill and described her 
ailments; that the agent nevertheless 
wrote incorrect answers in the applica- 
tion so that it would appear that the 
daughter was in good health; that plain- 
tiff, relying upon the agent’s representa- 
tion that he had correctly recorded her 
answers, signed the application without 
reading it; and that when the policy was 
delivered, a copy of the application was 
not attached. On the insured’s death, 
the company denied liability on the 
ground that plaintiff had made material 
misrepresentation in applying for the 
policy. The higher court holds, how- 
ever, that the agent was the agent of the 
cempany and that his knowledge was 
binding on the company and operated to 
estop it from denying liability. A judg- 
ment for the plaintiff is affirmed. 








Defense Nonpayment 
of the Premium Due 


The St. Louis court of appeals affirms 
the lower court in Miller vs. John Han- 
cock Mutual. 

The beneficiary sought to recover the 
amount of policy, the company contend- 
ing that it had lapsed for non-payment 
of premiums, the reserve available at the 
time of lapse being sufficient to repay 
the loans on the policy but no more. 
The plaintiff made out a prima facie 
case and the company objects to the 
court’s. rulings with respect to the 
admission of certain evidence. The com- 
pany offered a deposition of the man- 
ager of its western policy division in 


Application of Reserve 
to Premium Riders 





_The Louisiana court of appeals first 
circuit had befcre it Lear vs. Woodmen 
of the World in which the issue was 
the application of reserve to payment of 
premiums. The lower court decision is 
affirmed. Attached to the certificate 
were two riders, one providing for disa- 
bility and the other for accidental death 
benefits. The premiums paid for the ad- 
ditional benefits were added to and paid 
along with that payable on the life cer- 
tificate. A non-forfeiture clause in the 
certificate provided for automatic pre- 
mium loans upon default by the member 
to the extent of the reserve available. 

The question presented is whether un- 
der this clause the W. O. W. was to 
pay the premiums due under the certifi- 
cate, plus the rider contracts, or simply 
that due on the certificate alone. If the 
former, the amount of the reserve avail- 
able at the time of the insured’s default 
would not have been sufficient to carry 
the insurance of the time of his death, 
but if the latter, such reserve would 
have been sufficient. 

The court considers the language of 
the certificate and of the riders and 
holds that if the insurer had intended 
that the premiums for the latter should 
have been included under the automatic 
loan provision, it could have so stated, 
otherwise, under the usual rules of con- 
struction, the policy is construed to in- 
tend that only the premium on the life 
certificate was intended to be paid by 
the reserve. The judgment for plaintiff 
is affirmed, with an amendment to re- 
duce the interest awarded by the trial 
court. 





Acceptance of Delinquent 
Dues in W. O. W. Case 


The South Carolina supreme court 
affirms the lower tribunal in Palmer vs. 
Woodmen of the World. This action is 
by the beneficiary under a certificate on 
which several monthly assessments 
were paid after they had become de- 
linquent. However, they were accepted 
by the local secretary, retained and no 
objection made until the death of the 
insured when the W.O.W. denied lia- 
bility. It was the custom of the local 
camp of which the deceased insured had 
been a member to accept delinquent 
dues from one to ten days after due 
date. Also, it was the custom to pay 
dues for sick members and the local 
secretary upon learning that the in- 
sured was in the hospital and financially 
stressed paid certain assessments to the 
financial secretary. 

The certificate provided that the pay- 
ment of delinquent dues should con- 
stitute a warranty of good health of the 
insured and of continued good health 
for a month later. However, the pay- 
ment of dues on behalf of the insured 
or the acceptance thereof by the local 
secretary with knowledge of the in- 
sured’s poor health operated as a 
waiver of this warranty, the court held. 
Under the circumstances, the court 
holds that the insurer is estopped from 
claiming that this certificate had lapsed 
and judgment entered in favor of plain- 
tiff in the court below is affirmed. 











the home office attempting thereby to 
show what the home office records were. 
However, the records were the best 
evidence and unless their absence is 
explained, the deposition was clearly 
inadmissible, the court held. The com- 
pany also attempted to introduce carbon 
copies of letters which it contended had 
been mailed to the insured, but the court 
held these to be inadmissible and the 
foundation laid insufficient to show mail- 
ing and receipt of such letters. Judg- 
ment entered for the plaintiff is affirmed, 
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At managers conference of Mutual Life of New York at Ponte Vedra, Fla.; J. A. Hay, San Francisco; Wilbur K. Hood, Portland, Ore.; D. I. German, Toledo; Eldon D, 
Thomas, Minneapolis; John R. Hastie, Chicago; Joseph P. Mulder, Seattle; Gordon W. Wilson, Richmond; Samuel Heifetz, Chicago; and Edwin C. Huber, Wilmington, Del. 


TALBOT TESTIMONI 


Prec the ‘dante. . 
sieecpnesnincnenteommeneceator 


Oscar C. Slade of Washington National’s home office staff was presented with a 30- 
year service certificate by President G. R. Kendall. Left to right: James F. Ramey, 
executive vice-president and secretary, Mr. Slade and Mr. Kendall. 


President Walter LeMar Talbot of the Fidelity Mutual Life with the giant book 
recording the progress of the testimonial drive being conducted in December by the 
Fidelity Managers Association to mark Mr. Talbot’s 60th Fidelity anniversary on 
Jan. 14. 


Two South American insurance executives visited the home office of Lincoln Na- President W. T. Grant (seated) of Business Men’s Assurance was honored on his 
tional Life: Robert S. Arens, vice-president Holborn Pan American Corp., New York; birthday with a record production of applications. Left to right: I. H. Wagner, 
F. Alfredo Mejia, director of sales La Centro Americana of San Salvador; Arthur F. controller; L. H. McVity, actuary; J. C. Higdon, vice-president in charge of sales; 
Hail, Lincoln National Life’s board chairman; Rafael Herran, of Cali, Colombia, J. H. Torrance, vice-president; L. D. Ramsey, secretary; Grant Torrance, treasur¢r, 
and L. J. Kalmbach, Lincoln National Life’s vice-president. and L. L. Graham, vice-president in charge of claims. 





